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Fearon's Sketches of America. 
8vo. pp. 462. 
(Concluded,) 

We imagine that our two last Numbers 
must have staggered those a little who 
have felt a propensity for emigration to 
the United States. There are yct, how- 
ever, a few things behiad, no less worthy 
of being known than those which have 
been already noticed. The horrid stain 
of negro slavery is broad and bloody 
over many (twelve) of the American 
States; but there “re others which ‘ave 
abolished this infernal system. The first 
article of the Outo constitution, for ex- 
ample, is, “ Art Men are born equally 
free -and independent.” This is the law ; 
at Cincinnati Mr. Fearon discovered the 
practice. 

Many persons in this state have coloured 
people, which (whom) they call their pro- 
perty. The mode in which they effect this 
perpetuation of slavery, in violation of the 
opis of the Ohio constitution, is to pur- 

blacks, and have them apprenticed to 
them. Some are so base as to take these 
Regroes down the ‘iver at the. ich of 
the expiration of their a prenticeshi , and 
sell them at Natchez for We !—p. 221. 

This is individual villany; we shall 
quote one of two instanees of political 
corruption in this purest of all earthly 
governments. The author was living at 
a boarding house in New York. : 

' Yesterday, at the dinner table, my at- 
tention was strongly fixed by a conversation 
between Cupmadioe Decatur and a gentle- 
man, I presume a resident of this city: the 

wing is nearly an accurate report. I 
would remark that Commodore Decatur is 
a member of the Navy Board, and, of 
course, concerned in the contracts issuing 
from that body. 

Gent. * Weil, Commodore, there were 
gome good bargains made by some people 
during the war.” 

Com. D. ** So I guess.” 

Gent. “‘ M——., the contractor, did not 
lose any thing by turning round: his rations 
paid well.” 


' Com. D. “A man ought to profit b 

what esl ¥ ught to profit by 

~ “ Yes; but democrats only had 
chance.” , 


, Com. D. “ Contracts are conducted with 

most perfect fairness. Government 

teals with that man who can supply the 
to the niost Y 

_, Gent. “ If so, how is it that throughout 


the whole war, and the present 
“=. : ons 


ment, not a single federalist in any part of 
the Union has been a contractor?’ 

Com. D. “1 guess they have not made 
application.” 

Gent. ‘* That I know they have, and my- 
self for one, and at a lower rate by — per 
cent. than M—— @upplied them.” 

At this part of the conversation, a gentle- 
man sitting on my left remarked that go- 
vernment were perfectly right in porwens 
that line of policy; that they ought to fa- 
vour those who supported them: this was 
partially assented to by Commodore Deca- 
tur. The gentleman before alluded to con- 
tinued, with some feeling, to complain of 
jobs and peculation. These were terms 
which I had imagined were unknown in 
the language of the United States: I had 
hoped that this refined order of things 
would never be imported from our great 
but oppressed country to this land, at the 
emancipation of which from tyranny and 
taxation wet free mind throughout the 
— aay n exultation and triumph.— 
p. 14, 15. 


This is a tolerable specimen, and we 
are inclined to believe even Cubbett, 
when he 

Declares that during the several years 
which he resided near the Treasury in 
London, he did not witness so much bribery, 
corruption, and place-hunting, as he 
seen in one week in Pennsylvania; that 
members of the legislature were engaged in 
little, except smoking, drinking, and gam- 
bling; and that he could cértainly have 
carried his point had he condescended to 
bribe. In all these opinions, Mr. H. (the 
Lancasterian Patriot, honourably mentioned 
in our last) joins his friend. 


In short, by a sort of underhand in- 
trigue known by the name of Caucus, the 
whole spirit of freedom of election, from 
+the President to the lowest officer, is 
destroyed, and were it not for the bet- 
ting on the results, as at a horse race, 
there would be very little stir on these 
occasions in the United States. 


From minute inquiry (says the author) I 
understand that this thing called caucus, 
was practically invented by Mr. Joh 
Adams, during his presidents ip; and that 
it is now universally practised in the elec- 
tions to every office in America. Since the 
first choice of Mr. Jefferson, the presiden- 
tial elections are m d by private meet- 
ings (or caucus) of the democratic members 
of congress, previous to elections: they 
settle among ‘themselves who shall be pre- 
sident.—p. 321, 322 

By this means the members of Con- 
gress, excluded by the constitution from 





voting, do, in fact, elect the President ! 





One should think the laws would be 
more ed where eight-tenths of 
all the public functionaries are lawyers, 
a proportion which Mr. Fearon con- 
siders as 

A great and crying evil, and, being oné 
that SS more likely’ to increase aun di- 
minish, may natutally give rise to some 
melancholy forebodings concern the 
practical continuation of this excellent con- 
stitution. 

Some circumstances are related con- 
cerning the circulating medium which 
are worth venoigy. J At Cincinnati, a 
flourishing town of from 8 to 10,0@) 
inhabitants, our author remarks: 


The paper money system has gone be- 
yond all ounds Sooneaiail the western 
country. Specie of the smallest amount is 
rarely to he seen, and the little which does 
exist is chiefly cu¢ Spanish dollars, which 
are divided into bits of 50, 25, and 124eents. 
Notes of 35d. 64d. 13d. and 29.2d. at very 
common; indeed they constitute the chief 
part of the circulating medium.—p. 235. 

At Washington the author for a pur- 
chase of worsted gloves at half a ‘ollar 
per pair, such as are sold in London at 
8s. 6d. per dozen, presented a Philadel- 


had | phia one dollar note; it was refused to be 


taken without a discount of 24 per cent. 
A Baltimore note, being 100 miles 
nearer, was accepted; but. the store- 
keeper, having no silver change, took a 
pair of scissars and divided the note itself 
with his customer. These half notes 
pass as currently as the cut dollars. How 
such things would have puzzled our 
Bullion Committee, who we 
were ruined by a few millions of pound 
notes! while we find such a ci i 

medium in the prosperous land towards 
which the tide of emigration has turned! ! 
The Irish Shamrock Society at New 
York, is distinguished for its promoting 
this madness, by representing every thing 
in America 50 per cent. cheaper than it 
is, even to persons who can verify the 
real facts in a few hours, and for its 
hatred of the English ministers and 


people. 
But we shall now turn from the 
Eastern and Western states, h 


which having explored his way, Mr. 
Fearon could find no eligible resting- 
place for the sole of his foot, nor for his 
friends, and proceed with him into the 
Illinois, the el-dorado of that cunning 
fox Morris Birkbeck, whither the author 
went as a last resort, not doubting but 








ae 
there, ‘at least, an earthly paradise was | 


to be found. :His visions are even more 

- glowing than those of the Edinburgh 
fhesiewees, who, simple souls, have 
taken, or seemed to take, all Mr. Birk- 
‘becks’ trading puffs for gospel; inso- 
much as to cy “all the world and 
his wife” would go to the back woods of 
‘America, were they not kept at home by 
some indescribable feeling, which the said 
reviewers cannot describe. Mr. -Fearon 
paints the country as diversified, and 
the soil as fertile. ‘Kaskaski, the chief 
town, consists of 150 houses; and 
Shawnee town, the second in import- 
ance, of about 30 log houses. The 
Soukies (Indians) have three villages, 
and amount to about 3000. The Kas- 
kaskians, Cahokias, and Peorias (other 
tribes) are much thinned in consequence 
of their wars with the Soukies and 
Foxes. 

“The inhabitants of Illinois may, perhaps, 
be foiked as follows: First, ue Indian 
hunters, who are neither different in cha- 
racter ‘or’ pursuits from their ancestors in 


‘the days of Columbus. 2d, The ‘* Squat- 
ters,” who are half-civilized and half-savage 
‘Theseare, in and habits, extremely 


are, 

‘ ‘wretched: indeed,-I prefer the genuine un- 
contaminated Yndian. 3d, A medley of 
‘hind jobbers,; ers, doctors, and farmers, 

.. who traverse this immense continent, found- 

,settlements, and ing in all kinds 


@ on. 4th, Some old French set- 
tlers, possessed of considerable property, 
and iting in ease arid comfort. 


‘Concerning the state of society, my ex- 
pétience does not allow me to say much, 
or to-speakwith confidence. Generally, I 
suspect.that the powers of the legislature 
are, as. yet, weak in their operation. Small 
provocations insure the most relentless and 
violent resentments. Duels are frequent. 
"he dirk is an inseparable companion of all 
classes; and the laws are robbed of their 
terror by not being firmly and equally ad- 
ministered. A general character of inde. 

‘ ypendence, both as to the means of livin 
‘and chabits of society, appears universal. 
‘Here no,man is either ht or called 
‘<master;’’ neither, on the other hand, is 
t found. any coarse vulgarity. A cold, 
s€ indifference is the common cha- 
racteristic ‘of the labourer and the judge. 


Of the climate 1 know but little from 
personal experience. The mornings and 
evenings, at this time, are extremely coli. 
In July and ~— Fahrenheit ranges 
from $5 to-105. In the winter (which is 
net long,) from 10 below to 20 above zero. 
*Phe.wi of the country implies an un- 
chmate. The disturbance of a great 

»dy of sugplas vegetable matter, —. the 
fir setitinnr ‘pf land, together with the 
danipness afising from stagnant waters, 
frequently prédute bilious fevers and agues.. 


‘Suéh’ is: the aspect ofthe Mli- 
thols 4s ae gays not with milk 
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and honey; but with mighty rivers, the 
Mississippi, the Missouri, and the Wa- 
bash, which when, after the lapse of 
centuries, this territory may come to be 
amply peopled, must be of prodigious 
importance. With respect to its present 
suitableness for settlement to Europeans, 
however, Mr. Fearon is entirely opposed 
to Mr. Birkbeck, and in weighing their 
testimony we ought not to forget that 
they are politically of the idem genus, 
and as writers that Mr. Fearon could 
have no object but to state the truth, 
forced.as it has been upon him contrary 
to his preconceived opinions and _ his 
wishes ; while every person whom Mr. 
Birkbeck persuades to emigrate to his 
neighbourhood, adds to the value of his 
purchased land, and helps to raise his 
two dollar acres to the price of 20, 30, 
40, or 50 dollars! But opposed as Mr. 
Fearon is to Birkbeck on almost every 
point, he has, perhaps, in no one passage, 
given so fatal a blow to the idea of a 
peaceful and desirable residence in the 
Illinois, as the latter has done in his 
“« Notes,” where he truly says : 

An unsettled country (such as he has 
oecupied) lying contiguous to one that is 
settled,:is always the place of retreat for 
rude and even abandoned characters, who 
find the regulations of society intolerable. 

In short, a den of thieves and asylum 
for scoundrels‘ of every sort, whom the 
dread of the laws ejects from civilized 
life. This is the neighbourhood into 
which, as he himself tells us, Mr. Birk- 
beck invites the credulous and thought- 
less. No wonder that the dirk is busy 
in these parts, and so little regarded, that 


a murder by-it in a quarrel is rarely 


taken cognizance of, (Fearon, p. 278.) 
Not to dwell on mere generalities, we 
shall oppose a few of the statements of 
these authors : 

Bir«peck. ‘ National antipathies are the 
result of bad political institutions, and not 
of human nature. Here, whatever their 
original, whether English, Scotch, Irish, 
German, French, all are Americans; and. 
of all the imputations on the American cha- 
racter, jealousy of strangers is surely the 
most absurd and groundless.” 

Fearon. ‘‘ Any Englishman who can- 
didly observed the feelings of the inhabit- 
ants, and particularly in the old settled 
parts, and where the population is dense, 
would declare that national antipathies exist 
here to.an extent exceeding any thing that. 
he had ever seen, or could have conceived 
when in England. Between the Americans 
of Irish and of German extraction (in Penn- 
sylvania) there exists the most deadly ani- 
mosity, ‘ even unto the third and fourth 
generation.” In the mind of a German 
American, the term ‘ Irishman’ is one of 
the most foul reproaches with which his 
range of ideas supplies him. Throughont 








America (the parts at least which are popu- 
lated) Irishmen are despised, and English- 
men are viewed with cool malignant jea- 
lousy and hatred.” 

Birxseck. ‘‘ The journeymeén of Pitts. 
burgh, in various branches—shoemakers, 
tailors, &e. earn two dollars a day, (54s. per 
week,) ” &c. 

Fearon. ‘1 have only to remark, that 
in October 1817, when I was at the place 
in question, the earnings per week were, 
according to the statements given me by 
the mechanics themselves,—tailors 3ls. 6d. 
to 45s.; shoemakers 3ls. 6d. to 36s.: and 
all the mechanies with whem I. conversed 
complained of the difficulty which they ex- 
perienced in getting paid for their labour, 
much of what they did receive being given 
them in orders upon shops for necessaries 
and clothing” !!— 

Well may we exclaim with Hamlet, 

** Look hiere, upon this picture, and on this,” 
for assuredly, one or other of . these 
painters has strangely falsified the like- 
ness. We confess that Mr. Birkbeck is 
the man on whom our strong suspicions 
light, for he has every reason to deceive, 
while Mr. Fearon has not one. Justly 
does the latter remark on the former, 
that he “sets at defiance every difficulty, 
treating the most serious privations as a 
mere jest:” and that his statements are 
bottomed on the 

Desire that the value of, his lands should 
advance as largely and as rapidly as pos- 
sible; which can only be effected by emi- 
pe being directed to that, point where 

e has made his final election. 

We could wish to extract the accounts 
of wretched and disappointed emigrants 
returning from this Western Eden, and 
of others forced from sheer want to re- 
main there against their will; but our 
limits forbid. Instead. of Birkbeck’s in- 
terested representations, Jet the tempted 
listen to a disinterested writer, who tells 
them “ they can really form no concep- 
tion of the entire change of life that is 
required.” 

n going to America then, (le continues) 
I would say generally, the emigrant must 
expect to find—not an economical or cleanly 
people ; not a social or generous people ; 
not a people of enlarged ideas ; not a people 
of liberal opinions, or towards whom you 
can express your thoughts ‘‘ free as air; 
not a people friendly to the advocates of 
liberty in Europe ; not a people who 4n- 
derstand liberty from investigation and from 
principle; not a people who comprehend 
the meaning of the words '‘‘ honour” and 
“* generosity.” 

This most useful book concludes with 
“ Advice to Emigrants,” which is its 
only work of supererogation, since 
madmen never take advice, and none 
other, we. think, will emigrate to the 
back woods of America (after reading 
Mr. Fearon’s Reports. 
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Morier’s Second Journey through Persia. 
4to. pp. 435. 
( Concluded.) 


We have more than once had occa- 
sion to mention the monuments of Ta- 
briz marble, but the account of. its for- 
mation and quarry affords a picture of 
one of the most curious sights in the 
whole range of these travels :— 

This natural curiosity consists of certain 
extraordinary ponds or plashes, whose indo- 
lent waters by a Slow and regular process 
stagnate, concrete, and petrify ; and produce 
that beautiful transparent stone, commonly 
called Tabriz marble, which is so remark- 
able in most of the burial places in Persia, 
and which forms a cuief ornament in all 
the buildings of note throughout the coun- 
try. These ponds, which are situated close 
to one another, are contained in a circum- 
ference of about half a mile, and their po- 
sition is marked by confused heaps and 
mounds of the stone, which have accumu- 
lated as the excavations have increased. 
We had seen nothing in Persia yet which 
was more worthy of the attention of the 
naturalist than this; and I never so much 
regretted my ignorance of subjects of this 
nature, because I felt that it is of conse- 
quence they should be bronght into notice 
by scientific observation. However, rather 
than omit all description of a spot, which 
——- no Europeans but ourselves have 
iad the opportunity of examining, and on 
which, therefore, we are bound (in justice 
to those opportunities) not to withhold the 
information which we obtained; I will ven- 
ture to give the following notes of our 
visit, relying, upon the candour and the 
science of my reader to fillup my imperfect 
outline. 

On approaching the spot, the ground has 
a hollow sound, with a particularly dreary 
and calcined appearance, and when upon it, 
a strong mineral smell arises from the 
ponds. The process of petrifaction is to 
he traced from its first beginning to its ter- 
mination. In one part, the water is clear, 
in a second, it appears thicker and stag- 
nant, in a third, quite black, and in its last 
stage, is white like a hoar frost. Indeed, 
a petrified pond looks like frozen water, 
and before the operation is quite finished, 
a stone slightly thrown upon ‘it breaks 
the outer coating, and causes the black 
water underneath to exude. Where the 
operation is complete, a stone makes no 
Impression, and a man may walk upon it 
without wetting his shoes. Whenever the 
petrifaction-has been hewn intv, the curious 
progress of the concretion is clearly seen, 
and shews itself like sheets of rough paper 
et one over the other in accumulated 

ayers. Such is the constant tendency of 
this water to become stone, that where it 
exudes from the ground in bubbles, the 
petrifaction assumes a globular shape, as if 
the bubbles of a spring, by a stroke of ma- 
gic, had been arrested in their play, and 
metamorphosed into marble. These stony 
bubbles, which form the most curious spe- 





cimens of this extraordinary quarry, fre- 
quently contain with them portions of the 
earth through which the water has oozed. 

The substance thus produced is brittle, 
transparent, and sometimes most richly 
stecaken with green, red, .and copper-co- 
loured veins. It admits of being cut into 
immense slabs, and takes a good polish. 
We did not remark that any plant except 
rushes grew in the water. The shortest 
and best definition that can be given of the 
ponds, is that which Quintus Curtius gives 
of the Lake Ascanius—Agqua sponte con- 
crescens.* 


The Lake of Shahee, or Maragha, an 
inland sea of about 280 miles in circum- 
ference, is close to these remarkable 
ponds. From all the travellers could 
learn, it is generally very shallow, being 
from one cubit to three or four in its 
greatest depth. A causeway was men- 
tioned as crossing this expanse of water, 
which it is probable is a work of great 
antiquity :— 

The same fact which appears in the Cas- 
pian Sea, the Dead Sea, and many otner 
lakes in the globe, is also to be remarked 
here: I mean the daily reception of a great 
quantity of water without any visible in- 
crease in the lake itself. No less than four- 
teen rivers of different sizes discharge 
themselves into the lake of Shahee; and 
although from the general character of Per- 
sian rivers, I should not suppose any of 
them to be so large as the Jordan, yet 
still collectively they cannot fail to make 
up avery large mass of water. Instead of 
increase, there are many visible signs of 
diminution of the water, from which we 
may conclude, that the evaporation is 
greater than the supplies from the rivers. 

This lake resembles in many things, to 
what Sandys calls ‘* that cursed lake As- 
phaltides,’’§ or the Dead Sea. Like it, its 
water seems dull and heavy, and the late 
Mr. Brown found that it contains more salt 
than that of the sea. We were informed, 
that as soon as the rivers disgorge any of 
their fish into it, they immediately die. 
We saw swans in the lake, near the coast 
contiguous to Shirameen. Like the Dead 
Sea, it also supplies the adjacent country 
with a salt of beautiful transparency, al- 
though the inhabitants generally prefer the 
rock salt, which is cut from quarries in the 
neighbourhood of the petrifactions. 

Though Mount Ararat has been fre- 
quently described, there is so much no- 
velty in Mr/Morier’s observations, that 
we cannot resist our desire to extract 
them; and the memorable nature of the 
place would, we are sure, procure our 
pardon for a longer and less interesting 
narrative :— 

During the long time that we were in the 





* Lib. xi. c. 12. 
+ Shaw, vol. ii. p. 156. 
§ Sandys’s Travels, 7th edit. p. 110. 








neighbourhood of Mount Ararat, although « 
we made frequent plans for ayers. to 
ascend it, yet we were always impeded by 
some reason or other. We were encamped 
before it at the very best season for such an 
undertaking, namely, during the month of 
August, and saw it at the time that it has 
the least snow upon it. 

The impossibility of reaching its extreme 
summit, even on the side where it is appa- 
rently most easy of access, was decided (so 
we were assured) some years ago by the 
Pacha of Bayazid. He departed from that 
city with a large party of horsemen, at the 
most favourable season, and ascended the 
mountain on the Bayazid side as high as he 
could on horseback. He caused three sta- 
tions to be marked out on the ascerit, where 
he built huts and collected provisions. The 
third station was the snow. He had no 
difficulty in crossing the region of snow, 
but when he came to the great cap of ice 
that covers the top of the cone, he could 
proceed no farther, because several of his 
men were there seized with violent oppres- 
sions of the chest from the great rarefac- 
tion of the air. He had before offered large 
rewards to any one who should reach the 
top, but although many Courds who live at 
its base have attempted it, all have been 
equally fama nit 9 Besides. the great 
rarefaction of the air, his men had to con- 
tend with dangers of the falling ice, large 
pieces of which were constantly detaching 
themselves from the main body and rolling 
down. During the summer, the cap of ice 
on its summit is seen to shine with aglow 
quite distinct from snow, and if the in- 
habitants may be believed, this at con- 
gealed mass has visibly increased since they 
first knew it. - - - - - 

The snow-worms, so confidently men- 
tioned by Strabo as existing in the Cauca- 
sus (lib. xi.) and as generally believed by 
the Persians and Armenians to exist at the 
present day in the snows of Ararat, appea 
to be fabulous. We repeatedly offered re- 
wards to those who would bring us one, but 
never succeeded. The Persians represent 
them as a smal] white worm, so excessively 
cold that one will effectually cool a large 
bowl of sherbet. In the month of August 
on approaching towards the top of Ararat, 
and even at the village of Akhora, the noise 
of the cracking ice is said to be heard dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day, which is 
from the hours of two to four. When near 
the snow the sound is described as most 
awful, but those who have witnessed the 
fall of a large mass of ice from the cliff 
into theschasm, declare that nothing cam 
equal the concussion. 

** Treman le spaziose atre caverne 

FE’ l’aer cieco a quel ramor rifnbomba.” 

The sign of the greatest heat is when the 
snow has entirely left the summit of Little 
Ararat. When encamped on the heights 
of Aberan, we watched its daily diminu- 
tion, until it completely vanished. At thiy 
period the cultivators of melons cut their - 
fruit, and in gereral the snows of Arara t 
are used by the agriculturists of Erivan ras 
a calendar, by which they regulate the 8q) v4 
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ing; planting, and reaping of their fields. 
The ate tie are guided in their mo- 
tions by the operations of the weather on 
this mountain, keeping to their Yelaks, or 
descending froia them according to the falls 
of snow. 

The soil of this great mountain appears to 
be one immense heap of stones, confusedly 
thrown, together, unenlivened by vegeta- 
tion. Here and there indeed are a few 

lants; but Tournefort’s circumstantial re- 
ation will show how scanty are the glean- 
ings of the botanist. In many parts of the 
Little Ararat are tracts of a very soft stone, 
and in others a species of vitrification. 
Lava is also to be seen, but the soil which 
most frequently intervenes between the 
rucks is a deep sand. 

The wild animals that inhabit this region 
are bears, small tigers, lynxes and lions. 
Perhaps the most dangerous are the ser- 
pents, some of which, of a large size, are 
venomous in the highest degree. They are 
reputed so fierce as to attack passengers. 

en we resided in the vicinity of Ararat, 
a tale was prevalent that a dragon had got 
possession of the road which leads be- 
tween the small and greater mountain to 
Bayazid, and, like the serpent of Regulus, 
impeded the passage of the caravans. 
This oop to be one of the large snakes. 
The base of Ararat on the banks of the 
Araxes, is girded by extensive swamps, in 
which are great quantities of wild boars. 
In these and on the banks of’ the river are 
also immense flocks of wild fowl. On the 
mountain itself there are many eagles, and 
a great variety of hawks. 

The wilds of this mountain give refuge 
to all.the rogues and outlaws of the sur- 
rounding country; and there is a cavern 
between the great and little Ararat, in so 
ovens a situation, that not long since some 
turbulent Courds who had taken possession 
of it, held it in despite of the Serdar and 
his forces. 


Having devoted so much of our space 
to this amusing and valuable work, we 
cannot follow the intelligent author fur- 
ther, even through his highly interesting 
tour to Asterabad over classic ground ; nor 
repeat his admirable description of the 
public entrance of the King into Tehe- 
ran. In conclusion, we have to notice 
the fact of the universal decline of all the 
‘Persian cities ; what is the gencral cha- 
racter of the country, Mr. Morier thus 
energetically tells :— . 

In Persia there is nothing to attach the 

the people (with some exceptions) 

are false, the soil is dreary, and disease is 
in the climate. At a distance from civil- 
ized, life, seldom hearing from our coun- 
and friends, without the resources of 
society, the life we led was little better than 
a stats of exile. My regrets, which were 
confined to parting from those who had 
been. my companions, were heightened by 
the t that I left them to pursue that 
life which had been so irksome to myself. 
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We cannot take our leave of this vo- 
lume without again declaring how much 
pleasure it has afforded us. It has given 
us a perfect view of the country, mo- 
rally, politically, and naturally. Even 
its external forms are presented in well- 
executed wood-cuts, and beautiful plates; 
some of them richly coloured; and upon 
the whole we may say, that we have 
here one of the few books where there 
is every thing to praise and nothing to 
censure. 





Sensisinity, the STRANGER, and other 
Poems. By W.C. Harvey. London, 
1818. 8vo. pp. 319. 


There is almost every variety of poetical 
composition in this volume ;—Heroic, 
Spencerian, ode, ballad, elegy, song ; 
yet we cannot say that we have been 
struck with any mastery in one or other 
of these efforts. In the most successful, 
there is a level merit which does not 
reach a very high order ; and in those 
which deserve the least praise, a medio- 
crity, or rather inferiority, which ought 
to have weeded them from publication. 

We are always loath to pronounce an 
unfavourable opinion upon the produc- 
tions of poets, because we have often 
seen a noble harvest succeed a poor pro- 
mise; and it is painful to imagine that 
cold ‘criticism might damp that genius, 
which, encouraged, would become the 
delight and honour of the age. In the 
present instance we should not fear that 
effect, since besides other reasons which 
we could assign, the author appears to 
possess that happy confidence in his own 
powers, which, if any thing can, must 
advance him in the ranks of those who 
war upon Parnassus. 

After very sensibly remarking that 
youth or haste are poor excuses for ob- 
truding follies or crudities upon the 
public, Mr. Harvey, in his preface, states 
that Sensibility is one of the earliest of 
his productions ; but: that it has since 
received the emendations of more mature 
judgment. He thereupon adds, and it 
is this which convinces us of his self-se- 
curity and soaring determination :— 


He does not, however, presume to assert 
that it has not yet several defects, for these 
are inseparable from the works of poets of 
all ages, as well as of those who at the 
present day are so highly established in the 
public favour. 

Again he says:— 

Of the miscellaneous poems, the author 
has only to observe, that they were written 
at different periods, and that he is sanguine 
enough to ant:cipate a favourable reception 
for many of them, if others should be deemed 
objectionable. 





—— 
It is therefore evident that this writer 
feels his own powers, and is satisfied 
with his own muse; the former will 
induce him to persevere, and, we trust, 
the latter will not prevent him from 
improving. In ‘“ Sensibility” we dis- 
cover a larger share of tenderness and 
good disposition, than of such versifica- 
tion as we could advantageously quote; 
and the “ Stranger,” we confess, is to 
us a long story without sufficient inci- 
dent to render it interesting. The ballads 
are far below their prototype Chevy 
Chase, and an attempt at the ludicrous 
in a petition to Queen Mab from Timothy 
Dreamer, with considerable humour in 
parts, is deformed by some excessively 
mean images, insomuch as to be occa- 
sionally qnite nasty. The best song 
(page 199) has little originality to boast. 
From the more pleasing cf the minor 
pieces we select two as specimens of Mr. 
Harvey's work. 


Sunpay. 


Now six laborious days are gone 
The Sabbath-bells are tolling, 
With many a spirit-thrilling tone, 

To pray’rs and praises knolling. 


With gladden’d eyes the village see 
The welcome season dawning, 

Put on their Sunday-clothes with glee, 
And hail the sacred morning. 


Each blooming Jass is proud to wear 
Her newest gown and bonnet, 

While dames of three-score whisper near, 
And moralise upon it. 


Jocund of heart they seem, in sooth, 
Stout Will now ’squires his Nannie, 

Bald seventy takes the arm of youth, 
The prattler leads his grannie. 


Oh, ’tis methinks, a pleasant sight, 
When neighbours thus are meeting, 

When ev'ry countenance is bright, 
And smiles with smiles are greeting. 


Thrice welcome is the day of rest, 
To them a cheerful season ; 

Devotion fills each glowing breast, 
But ’tis the fruit of reaso.. 


And as they leave the house of pray'r, 
The solemn service ended, 

They to their humble homes repair, 
With hearts and morals mended. 


And when at home, each breast dilates 
With joys that have no measure, 
And each his ev’ning consecrates 
To calm domestic pleasure. 


INSCRIPTION FOR A SUN-DIAL, 


Mortal, while the sunny beam, 

Tells thee here, how time is gliding ; 
Haste the moments to redeem, 

For eternity providing. 


Winters pass, and springs renew, 
In maturity advancing, 

Youth, to pleasure sighs ‘* Adieu,” 
In the fields of childhood dancing. 
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Manhood sinks to hoary age, 

And a night that has no morning ; 
Oh, let Wisdom now engage, 

Hear her dictates, and take warning ! 


Wisely still the moments use, 
Man is every moment dying ; 

While this tablet you peruse, 
Oh, remember time is flying! 


These will enable the reader to appre- 
ciate the talent displayed in tlie two 
longer poems. 





IraLy AND SIcILy. 
[Second extract from Travels of Kephalides.] 


Tue Lazzaroni.—After the army of 
Mnrat had been entirely disorganized in 
the immense race from the Po to Naples, 
and the Imperial army, in spite of all its 
efforts, had been unable to overtake it, 
the government of Joachim naturally began 
to be dreadfully shaken in the city itself; 
and as it was really odious to the majority 
(since the Italians seek relief, and at least 
find amusement in every change,) and of 
course hateful to those of the opposite 
party, the Lazzaroni, during this interven- 
ing: period when Murat was already hurled 
from the throne, though the Austrians had 
not entered the city, took advantage of the 
opportunity, under the pretext of replacing 
the Bourbons on the throne, to set Naples 
on fire and to plunder whatever they could. 
They therefore assembled under their 
chiefs, for each separate quarter of the city 
has its Capolazzarone over it, hired, before- 
hand,warehouses in which to lodge the fruits 
of their pillage, and regularly portioned out 
thecity for the purpose of plunder./They also 
combined, by a secret conspiracy, with the 
many th usand prisoners who are collected 
from all parts of the kingdom in the Castle 
del Carmine ; and if these wretches had 
got loose, they would as it were have torn 
the unhappy city to pieces. The citizens, 
however, immediately formed out of their 
own body a numerous guard, which was 
joined by a great many officers belonging 
to the broken up regiments ; and these were 
at that time the deliverers of the city. The 
prisoners in the Castle del Carmine had, 
by the treachery of a gaoler, freed them- 
selves from their chains, and had already 
got into the first court yard, when the city 
guard, in the greatest haste, planted some 
howitzers on the roof of the nearest house, 
and fired at these banditti, partly from the 
house with grenades, and partly through 
the grates of the windows with small arms, 
till those who were not killed or wounded 
fled back into their dens. An equally active 
and successful war was made upon the Laz- 
zaroni; wherever any of these poor devils 
were found together, they were shot with- 
out ceremony; and it is very probable that 
many of them fell the innocent victims of 
private revenge, though they, on their side, 
defended themselves with stones, pistols, 
and daggers, and sent many of the city 
guard into the other world: At length, 
after a week's painful anxiety, the Aus- 





trians marched into the city, in a column 
that filled the whole breadth of the Toledo, 
at once drove all the vagrants out of that 
important street, and then placed piquets 
of Hungarian dragoons at the ccrners of 
the streets, who also cut down a consi(er- 
able number of the Lazzaroni, after which 
the city was more tranquil. Yet still no- 
thing but the Sicilian or Austrian cockade 
could afford protection from their savage 
fury; for instance, they tore off from the 
uniforms of the military their French Or- 
ders, and many of them atoned for these 
disorders with their lives ; the chief leader 
was a fanatical priest. 

Tue Porz.—At this time there was a 
great number of Austrian officers at Rome, 
so that scarcely a day passed on which seve- 
ral strangers did not get introduced to the 
Pope. Among the rest, a Bohemian lieu- 
tenant, who understood not a word of any 
language besides his own native dialect, 
es to have an audience of His Holi- 
ness. The Pope, whose condescension does 
not allow any person to be refused admit- 
tance to him, was previously informed how 
difficult it would be to have any conversa- 
tion with this Bohemian. When the au- 
dience commenced, therefore, His Holiness, 
with some embarrassinent, merely said to 
the lieutenant, at the same time clapping 
him on the shoulder, ‘‘ Bravo guerritre, 
bravo guerritre.” The true-hearted Bohe- 
mian, hastily seized the hand of His Holi- 
ness, shook it heartily, and said, ‘* Bravo 
Papa, bravo Pupa,” at which the Pope 
could not help Castine heartily, and so 
they parted. 

Tue Catuonic Service.—The more we 
have had occasion to be edified by the dig- 
nity and the sublime solemnity of the Ca- 
tholic service in our own country, the 
greater was our surprise at finding it so 
disfigured in Italy—its true country: nay, 
the soul is not even elevated by tolerable 
music in the Italian churches ; they trum- 
pet and pipe without reason as if for an 
Opera, and play the organ as for a dance. 
In San Luigi di Francesi, at Rome, we 
heard the complete music of an Opera per- 
formed, in honour of the Bourbons ; and 
whereas we had expected to have in 
Italy the finest sacred music, we had this 
pleasure only once, but then indeed in 
almost divine perfection, in the Sixtine 
Chapel. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CURIOUS LITERARY CASE. 
November 4, 1818. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, 
If you agree with me in thinking that the 
following statement deserves to be made 


public, you will probably allow it a place in 
the pages of your really excellent publica- 


tion. 1 am aware there are few things about 





which the world in general are less inter- 
ested than the squabbles of authors ‘but 
as I intend to make no angry accusation, 
and am conscious that my assertions will 
be irrefragable, I.may indulge the hope 
that this letter will not come under the 
above description. 

You, and many of your readers, have, 
perhaps, seen advertised, a work by Wal- 
ter Scott, entitled the ‘* Border Antiqui- 
ties of England and Scotland,” in 2 vols. 
4to. With what justice, however, that gen- 
tleman assumes to himself the entire au- 
thorship of the work in question, you will 
be able to judge, when I tell you that ve 
nearly half of it was written by myself. 
It is not necessary that I should retail the 
circumstances which induced me to relin- 
quish proceeding with it, after having com- 
pleted the first volume. It is enough for 
my purpose, that I did relinquish it; that 
Mr. Walter Scott afterwards completed it, 
and that, upon its publication in an entire 
form,» (for it came out originally in quar- 
terly parts) he has placed his name in the 
title page, as the writer of the whole, with- 
out any intimation to the contrary, in any 
part of the introductory matter; which, 
for aught I know to the contrary, is éen- 
tirely his. Most persons, I apprehend, 
will consider this proceeding as not quite 
reconcileable with candour. 

I have been partly tempted to advance 
this claim, for the sake of mentioning two 
amusing facts, as connected with the saga- 
city of periodical critics. During the time 
that the work was publishing in detached 
portions, it was reviewed in one of our 
most respectable monthly journals, and the 
reviewer, misled, no doubt, by. the nature 
of the subject, confidently affirmed, from 
the internal evidence of the style, that it was 
from the pen of Walter Scott; and when, 
by an odd coincidence, it afterwards came 
forth with the name of that gentleman in 
the title page, I assure you the said re- 
viewer reminded his readers, with no little 
exultation, of the accuracy of his previous 
judgment. I need hardly add, that at the 
time it was thus gratuitously assigned to 
the pen of Walter Scott, he had not written 
a line of it. 

Similarly unfortunate has been @ more 
recent critic, who, in reviewing the work 
as Walter Scott’s, has perversely enough 
selected most of his examples from that 
portion of it which was written by myself, 
and which are cited as felicitous specimens 
of Mr. Scott's style. 

Now, Mr. Editor, ought I to be angry or 
pleased at these blunders? They who ad- 
inire Mr. Seott’s prose, as mueh as 
his poetr : will — for the latter: but, 
for myself, it is yao welgty & poi 
that, yithout your assistance, | am aid | i 
cannot make up my mind ap it. One 
thing, however, is indisputable; I have no 
right to be thankful for the petty larceny 
he has committed upen my property. 

J remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Wa. Muprorp. 
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ROYAL EVENING CONVERSATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, 

On reading, in your last Number, the 
remarks of your correspondent Jynotus re- 
lative to those Conversations, an idea strikes 
mé, which, natural and obvious as it ap- 

» did never before occur to my mind. 
t is this—that, some few copies of the ori- 
< edition having eluded the vigilance of 
the Prussian government, and escaped the 
cones destruction—an abridgement may 
ave been printed from one of them; and 
the copy in my possession, which I had 
been taught to consider as the original, 
may, after all, be only a copy of that 
abridgement. 

Admitting .this supposition, those pas- 
sages which I had conceived to be inter- 
po tions in the copy that furnished the 
anonymous extracts, may perhaps be omis- 
sions in mine. 

This, however, is bare conjecture; and, 
as such only, I offer it to your readers. 

I am, Sir, &c. &c. 


Joun CAREY. 
West Square, November 2. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, re 


The M. de la Beaumelle, to whom your 
correspondent alludes, was one of the most 
interesting and nervous writers of his day. 
His ‘* Memoirs of Madame de Maintenon,” 
ranks among the most perfect works of that 
class. which exist in the French language; 
and the deserved reputation they acquired 
for him was still further established by his 
** Letters to Voltaire” in answer to the 
2 bers OAT to the History of the Age of 
Louis XIV.” Of these letters a contemporary 
critic has justly observed :—‘‘ We are not 
acquainted with any polemical work which 
abounds more than his in intelligence, viva- 
city, nervousness, and a flow of eloquence, 
which infers in its possessor as much vigour 
of,soul as warmth of imagination. Voltaire 
did not think fit to venture any other reply 
to it but a few sallies which were injurious 
to his own cause alone.” 

I think your correspondent has con- 
founded the ‘* Matinées Ruyales” with de 
la Beaumelle’s celebrated ‘‘ Pensées, ou le 
Qu’en dira-t-on?”—a little volume as re- 
plete with profound views, brilliant ideas, 
and just criticisms, as it is distinguished by 
the nervous and perspicuous manner in 
which the writer has expressed his senti- 
nents. 

The story of La Beaumelle’s quarrel with 
Voltaire is curious. La Beaumelle had 

uitted Copenhagen under an impression 
that the publication of his ‘* Pensées” in 
that city, where he had been called to the 
professorship of French history and lite- 
rature, had rendered a longer residence 
there inconsistent with a regard for his per- 
sonal safety. He accordingly withdrew in 
1751, to Berlin, where Voltaire was then 
the literary despot. Here he communi- 








cated his new work to Voltaire, who was so 
much exasperated at an observation that 
occurred in it, as to mark him out thence- 
forward as an object of the most deadly and 
rancorous hatred. La Beaumelle’s crime 
consisted in the following remark : ‘‘ There 
have been greater poets than Voltaire ; but 
never was any one so richly rewarded.”— 
Voltaire, whose self-conceit was not to be 
assailed with impunity, rendered his fur- 
ther abode at Berlin so unpleasant, that he 
was obliged to quit it in 1752. His hatred, 
however, did not stop here, but followed 
him into France, and even into the very dun- 
geons of the Bastille, where he is supposed 
to have been mainly instrumental in con- 
fining him. La B. remained confined here 
for six months: after obtaining his emanci- 
pation, he employed himself in editing 
** Madame de Maintenon’s Letters,” and 
writing the memoirs which accompany 
them. This publication consigned him 
once more to the regions of the Bastille. 
On regaining his liberty, he retired into 
the country, where he married the daugh- 
ter of the celebrated lawyer, Lavaisse, of 
Toulouse , who was implicated in the unfor- 
tunate affair of Calas. On the invitation of 
one of the ladies of the household, he re- 
turned to Paris in 1772, and was indebted to 
her for the office of King’s librarian : he did 
not live long to enjoy his new dignity, for 
an inflammation on the lungs terminated 
his existence in 1773, when he had scarcely 
attained the 46th year of his age. 

Besides the works already nentioned, he 
wrote a ‘* Commentary on the Henriade,” 
of which, the same distinguished critic, 
whose opinions I have cited, speaks as 
being the best book of literary criticism 
which can be put into the hands of youth, 
in order tu form their taste and judgment. * 


lam Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
: [* « *] 


* This communication is compiled-from Des- 
, »2s ° A . ’ 
sessert’s ** Siécles Literatres de la France. 








The following strange production will 
probably create some surprise in those 
who have hitherto believed that the 
Second Sight was confined to Scotland, 
and superstition found no where in Europe 
now, but among the French and German 
magnetizers. We will confess that its 
novelty, we will not say absurdity, has 
so amused us, that we can scarcely doubt 
its being amusing to the majority of our 
readers. At all events we put in our 
claim to the promised proof of super- 
natural vision offered to us, and our 
friends may be assured that we shall 
communicate the result to them. As we 
shall not, however, print above one or 
two thousand additional Literary Gazettes 
on this occasion, we beg to be favoured 
with their orders as early as possible, to 
prevent disappointment ! 





ON NATURAL AND SPIRITUAL VISION AND 
APPARITIONS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, 

A presentiment possesses me that you 
will not give publicity to this discussion ; 
nevertheless, I feel 1¢ a duty I owe you, 
myself, and the public at large, to send it, 
and await the next week’s issue to convince 
myself of the truth or fallacy of my sus- 
picions. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 


Woodspeen, Berks, Oct. 19, 1818. 


Having observed in the Literary Gazette 
two relations of Apparitions, and knowing 
how incredulous the age we live in is, 
through d/ind infatuation, and for want of 
more rational knowledge in these particu- 
lars, I beg to submit, for your insertion 
and your readers perusal, such remarks as 
the serious and scientific mind, at leisure 
for meditation, ap J profit by, if not ulti- 
mately succeed in demonstrating the truth 
of the same to the conviction of gain- 
sayers. 

The human mind is exposed to two ex- 
tremes of conclusions, not convictions, I 
mean credulity and incredulity. 

Of these two extremes of mental conclu- 
sion, allow me to say, that an excess of ere- 
dulity is certainly a more praiseworthy state 
of thought in man than incredulity, neither 
of which a rational man should be too sus- 
ceptible of, without calling in enlightened 
reason to his aid, to enalile him to draw an 
illustrious rational inference on such im- 
portant subjects as coucern futurity. 

If rational inferences cannot be drawn by 
certain characters, tor want of mental 
ability, surely their understandings of Holy 
Writ should. dispose them to favour the ex- 
istence and possibility of such supernatural 
appearances being true, while the scrip- 
tures stand before them, rather than lead 
them to a negation of such manifestations. 
I assure you, I have met with many charac- 
ters in life who, because others deny such 
appearances, assume the same tenct, and 
deny such appearances also, not from any 
judicious conviction of their own, but 
because they would not look ridiculous 
in the company of infidels. Such men 
as these are in a pitiable state, because | 
know them to have neither intellect nor sei- 
entific attainments enough to think for 
themselves. 

Now, as there are many men among us 
who have thought for themselves on the 
possibility of the existence of Spiritual 
Vision in man, but could not arrive at con- 
viction in their own minds, allow me to 
occupy a column or two of your paper, 10 
endeavouring to demonstrate to them the 
moral certainty that such vision is as real as 
Natural Vision, and may be acquired by 
two classes of persons ; first, by any pious, 
serious, and sincere obedient and intelli- 
gent Christian ; or, secondly, by any scien- 
tific naturalist, who proscribes to himself 
no limits to his inclinations. I will, there- 
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— 
fore, now proceed, with sta‘ing, in a brief 
desuiltory'manner, some of the laws of 


Natural Vision. 

Natural Vision, we all know, is limited 
two ways. Objects which are visible to the 
natural eye from three feet to three miles, 
are made invisible to us at twenty miles dis- 
tant, although no intermediate object should 
interpose itself between our eye and the 
real object to be looked upon, and this ob- 
ject should be to be seen in the same hori- 
zontal plane, as the eye is, at this distance. 
Distance.then, it appears, renders objects 
indistinctly visible ‘or invisible to us; as 
does also. too. great nearness or contiguity 
to the eye. For instance, any small object, 
placed within’ the first point of distinct 
vision; in a sound, natural, and human eye, 
(which point of vision commences at from 
seven to eight inches before it) becomes in- 
distinet or invisible to it within this limited 
space. Yet, by the seience of optics, by 
placing the segment of a sphere of pellucid 
glass, or a convex lens, of greater curvili- 
near scope than eight inclies, constructed 
into a telescope, between the eye and the 
objeet, become indistinctly visible or invi- 
sible to natural sight, it is hereby again 
brought clearly and distinctly to our view. 
So likewise by the artificial aid of a lens or 
convex glass, of less focus than seven inches, 
say one, two, or three inches, when objects 
are- indistinct or invisible to- the sight, 
through contiguity or nearness to the eye, 
is this object also rendered clear and dis- 
ras to our view, and considerably magni- 

ed: 

We hence see that natural sight is not 
stopped or limited at seven inches, nor at 
twenty miles, but exists within seven inches, 
and beyond twenty miles when the eye or 
organ of vision is aided by artificial pellucid 
means, formed in a semispherical or semi- 
spheroidical manner. And we also know 
that bodies of large magnitude may be seen 
indistinctly at greater distances than smaller 
ones. Moreover, we also know that an ar- 
tificial help of the above nature, can be used 
to within the fiftieth part of an inch of the 
external coat of the eye, as Lauwenhoek 
has demonstrated. Yea, and without doubt, 
were it possible to apply a.smaller-powered 
lens still to the organ of sight, so as to 
touch it within the thousandth part of an 
inch or less, natural sight, no doubt, would 
yet be found distinct and clear, and would 
shew us animalculi in creation ever invisi- 
ble to the organic construction of natural 
sight. I-consider then, since I have traced 
natural sight so near the external coat of 
the natural eye, that you will now admit 
this conclusion, that it exists in, or within 
the eye ; and that it is supernatural: for, 
if it be not so, why does not the eye see 
when the life of man or animal, which is 
supernatural, has left its material form ?— 
This question proves to a demonstration, 
that sight into nature is supernatural, or 
natural-spiritual, or spirituai-natural, and 
of course within what is natural, which the 
organical construction of the material and 
animal eye certainly is ;—that it is distinct 
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from it, though adapted to the humors and 
nerves of the eye, consequently not in con- 
tinuity with these, but discrete and distinct 
from them, although it must be within the or- 
gan to procure to itself sensation of things in 
this world. And what shall we call this sight, 
which thinks and wills and acts within our 
frame? Is it not mind, or soul? The soul, 
therefore, is the source of natural sight to 
the natural organ; and, therefore, as the 
natural organ, the eye, like man, in all his 
frame, is a vascular organization, composed 
of fibres and fluids of this natural world, 
within which the Divine natural mind or 
Divine natural wisdom “and goodness of 
God tabernacles, to give man, his natural 
image and likeness, natural sight and sense ; 
so the more inward part of this faculty of 
soul is a similar pod | more spiritual organ- 
ization composed of fibres and fluids of the 
more spiritual world, into which the Divine 
spiritual mind or wisdom and goodness of 
God flows to give ic spiritual sight. And 
so also the inmost part of this faculty of 
soul is a similar celestial organization, 
composed of fibres and fluids of the celes- 
tial world into which the divine celestial 
mind or wisdom and goodness of God flows 
to give it celestial sight. I therefore 
conclude, that sight in man is mind from 
God, within his natural, spiritual, and ce- 
lestial organization, which can open and 
give sense to man’s spiritual and celestial 
organization, as easily as to his natural or- 
ganization, each of which-are as truly or- 
ganical as the natural eye and natural frame 
of man. To deny or dishelieve this posi- 
tion, is to deny that spiritual causes pro- 
duce natural effects; that every like spi- 
ritual cause produces alike natural effect ; 
that the soul of a man produces a bouy to 
that-soul; that the soul of a lion produces 
by the lioness the body of a lion, &c.; and 
that the soul forms to itself a material or- 
ganization, from.the materials of father and 
mother, like itself, ere the offspring has 
existence in the world of nature. It is also 
to deny the immortality of the soul, and 
the laws of the creation known to the intel- 
ligent, that matter is derived from spirit, 
not spirit from matter, than which nothing 
could be more absurd. 
On Spiritual Vision. 

Having previously shewn the existence 
of natural sight in or within a natural or- 
ganization, and traced it to the outer coat 
of the natural eye, I will now attempt to 
shew how I conceive the fibres and fluids of 
the sight itself, which I shall call the in- 
ward eye, may be acted upon; and this, 
not so much from my own experience 
(which might be discredited) but from the 
ee and pen of a leatned Prussian 
and foreigner, well known in his country 
where hie resided, and was highly respected, 
not only for his high birth, but literary 
talents. 

NARRATIVE OF M. NICHOLAI, 
Member of the Royal Society of Berlin, 


in Prussia. 


Nicholai, a member of the Royal Society 


of Berlin, some time since presented to that | 
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Institution a memoir on a subject of acom- 
plaint with which he was-affected ; . arid-one 
of the singular consequences ofwhich was, 
the representation of various s or ap- 
— M. Nicholai for some years had’ 

een subject to a congestion in the’ head, 
and was blooded uéntly for it, by 
leeches. After a detailed account: of his 
health, on which he grounds much medical 
as well as psychological reasoning, he gives 
the following interesting narrative. 

‘«In the first two months of: the year 
1791, I was much affeeted ih my mind by 
several incidents of a — di ie na- 
ture; and on the 24th of February a cir- 
cumstance occurred, which irritated: me 
extremely. At ten o’clock im the forenoon 
my wife and another on came’ to con- 
sole me; I was in a violent perturbation of 
mind, owing to a series of incidents which. 
had altogether wounded my moral feelings, 
and from which I saw no possibility of. re 
lief, when suddenly I observed at thedistance 
of ten paces from me a figure—the figure 
of a deceased person. 1 pointed at it, and: 
asked my wife whether shie did not see it. 
She saw nothing, but being much ‘alarmed, 
endeavoured to compose me, and:sent for 
the physician. The figure remainéd some 
seven or eight minutes, and at length J be- 
came a little more calm, and as ¥ was er- 
tremely exhausted, 1 soon afterwards fell 
into a troubled kind of slumber, whieh lasted 
for half an hour. The vision was: ascribed 
to the great agitation of mind in whieh I had 
been, and it was supposed P should have 
nothing more to apprehend from that cause ; 
but the violent affection having put, my 
nerves into an unusual state, from this-arnse 
further consequences, which require a more 
detailed description. 

“In the afternoon, a little after four 
o’clock, the figure which I had seen in the 
morning again appeared. I was alone 
when this happened ; a circumstance which, 
as may be easily conceived, could not be 
very agreeable. I went therefore to the 
apartment of my wife, to whom I related 
it. But thither also the figure pursued me. 
Sometimes it was present, sometimes it 
vanished ; liut when seen it was always the 
same standing figure. A little after six 
o’clock several stalking figures also oppeer 
ed; but they had no connection with the 
standing figure. I can assign no other rea- 
son for this apparition than that, though 
much more composed in my mind, I had 
not been able so intirely to forget the cause 
of such deep and distressing vexation, 
had reflected on the consequences of it, in 
order, if possible, to avoid them; and that 
this happened three hours after dinner, at 
the time when the digestion just begins. 

“‘ At length I became more composed 
with respect to the disagreeable incident 
which had given rise to the first apparition ; 
but though I had. used very excellent me- 
dicines, and found myself in other respects 
perfectly, well, yet the apparitions did not 
Himinish, but, on the contrary, rather 


in- 
‘creased in number; and were transformed 


in the most extraerdinary, manner. 
“* After 1 had semoved from, the: first 








p of terror, T never felt myself 
particularly agitated by these = satguae 
as I consi them to be what they really 
were, the extraordinary consequences of in- 
disposition; on the contrary, I endeavoured 
as much as possible to preserve my compo- 
sure of mind, that I might remain distinctly 
conscious of what passed within me. I ob- 
served these phantoms with great accuracy, 
and very often refected on my previous 
thoughts, with a view to discover some law 
in the association of ideas, by which exactly 
these or other figures might present them- 
selves to the imagination. Sometimes I 
thought I had moa a discovery, especially 
in the Jatter period of my visions ; bat, on 
the whole, J cou/d trace No connection which 
the various figures that thus gga and 
disappeared to my sight had, with my 
state of mind, or with my employment, and 
the other thoughts which engaged my at- 
tention. After frequent accurate observa- 
tions un the subject, having fairly proved 
and maturely considered it, I could form 
no other conclusion on the cause and conse- 
quence of stfch apparitions, than that when 
the nervous system is weak, and at the same 
time too much excited, or rather deranged, 
similar # may appear in such a manner 
as if they were actually seen and heard; 
for these visions, in my case, were not the 
consequence of any known law of reason, 
of the imagination, or of the other usual 
association of ideas; and such also is the case 
with other men, as far as we can reason 
from the few examples we know. 

** The origin of the individual pictures 
which present themselves to us must un- 
doub' be sought for in the structure of 
that pi mony by which we think; but 
this will always remain no less inexplicable to 
us, than the origin of these powers by which 
consciousness and fancy are made to exist. 

«© The of the deceased person 
never appeared to me after the first dread- 
ful day: but several other figures shewed 
themselves afterwards very distinctly; some- 
times such as I Anevo, mostly, however, of 
poe I did not know, and among those 

own to me were the semblance of both 
living and deceased persons, but mostly 
the former ; and I made the observation, 
that acquaintance with whom I daily con- 
versed never appeared to me as phantoms ; 
it was always such as were at a distance. 
When these apparitions had continued some 
weeks, and I could regard them with the 
greatest composure, I afterwards endea- 
voured, at my own pleasure, fo call forth 
phantoms of several acquaintance, whom I 
for that reason represented to my imagina- 
tion in the most lively manner, but in vain. 
—For however accurately I pictured to my 
mind the figures of such persons, I never 
once could succeed in my desire of seeing 
them externally; though I had some short 
time before seen them as phantoms, and 
they had, perhaps, afterwards unexpectedly 
presented themselves to me in the same 
manner. The phantoms ap to me in 
every case involuncarily, as if they had been 
presented externally, like the phenomena 
RW pature, though they certainly hed their 





these phantesms, that at last they did not 
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origin internally; and at the same time I 
was always able to distinguish with the 
greatest precision, phantoms from pheno- 
mena, Indeed I never once erred in this, 
as I was in general perfectly calm and self- 
collected on the occasion. / knew extremely 
well, when it only appeared to me that the 
door was opened, a phantom entered, 
and when the dvor really was opened, and 
any person came in. 

** It is also to be noted that these figures 





excite the least disagreeable emotion, but, 
on the contrary, afforded me frequent sub- 
jects for amnsement and mirth ; yetlps the 
disorder sensibly increased, and the figures 
appeared to me for whole days together, 
and even during the night, if I happened to 
be awake, I ha — to Ree medi- 
cines, and was at last again obliged to appl: 
leeches to the anus. est 7 _ 
‘* This was performed on the 20th of 
April, at eleven o'clock in the forenoon. I 


appeared to me at all times, and under the |’was alone with the surgeon, but, during 


most different circumstances, equally dis- 
tinct and clear. Whether I was alone, or 
in company, by broad day-light equally as 
in the night time, in my own as well as in 
my neighbour’s house ; yet when I was at 
another person’s house they were less fre- 
quent; and when I walked the street they 
very seldom appeared. When I shut my eyes 
sometimes the figures disappeared, some- 
times they remained even after I had closed 
them. If they vanished in the former case, 
on opening my eyes again nearly the same 
figures appeared which I had seen before. 

‘* I sometimes conversed with my physi- 
cian and my wife, concerning the phantoms 
which at the time hovered round me; for 
in general the forms appeared oftener in 
motion than at rest. They did not always 
continue present—they frequently left me 
altogether, and again appeared for a short 
or a longer space of time, singly or more 
at once; but, in general, several ap ed 
together. For the most part I saw human 
figures of both sexes: they commonly 
passed to and fro as if they had no connec- 
tion with each other, like people at a fair, 
where all is bustle; sometimes they ap- 
peared to have business with one another. 
Once or twice I saw among them persons 
on horseback, and dogs and birds ; these 
figures all appeared to me in their natural 
size, as distinctly as if they had existed in 
real life, with the several tints on the un- 
covered parts of the body, and with all 
the different kigds and colours of clothes. 
But I think, however, that the colours were 
somewhat paler than they are in nature. 

‘« None of the figures had any distin- 
guishing characteristic; they were neither 
terrible, ludicrous, nor repulsive; most of 
them were ordinary in their appearance— 
some were even agreeable. 

“* On the whole, the longer I continued 
in this state, the more did the number of 

hantoms increase, and the apparitions 
came more frequent. About four weeks 
after, I began to hear them speak: some- 
times the phantasms spoke with one another ; 
but for the most part they addressed them- 
selves to me, who endeavoured to console 
me in my grief, which still left deep traces 
in my mind. This speaking I heard most 
frequently when J was alone: though I some- 
times heard it in company, intermixed with 
the conversation of REAL pane ; frequently 
in single phrases only, but sometimes even 
in connected discourse. 

« Th at this time I enjoyed rather 
a good state of health, both in body and 
mind, and had become so very familiar with 





the operation, the room swarmed with hu- 
man forms of every description, which 
crowded fast one on another: this conti- 
nued till half-past four o'clock, exactly the 
time ~~ - a. rong 
then observed that t gures to 
move more slowly; soon 2 wlan ag the 
colours became gradually paler, and every 
seven minutes they lost more and more of 
their intensity, without any alteration in the 
distinct figure in the ——: At about 
half-past six o’clock all the figures were en- 
tirely white, and moved very little; yet the 
forms appeared perfectly distinct ; by de- 
grees they became visibly less plain, with- 
out decreasing in number, as had often for- 
merly been the case. The figures did not 
move off, neither did they vanish, which 
also had usually happened on other occa- 
sions. In this instance they dissolved imme- 
diately in air: of some even whole pi 
remained for a length of time, which also 
by degrees were lost to the eye. At about 
eight o’clock there did not remain a vestige 
ie aoe of them, and I have never since ex. 

erienced any appearance of any kind, 
Mwice or thrice since that time I have felt 
a propensity, if 1 may be so allowed to ex- 
press myself, or a sensation as if 1 saw 
something, which in a moment again was 
gone. I was even surprised by this sensa- 
tion whilst writing the present account, 
having, in order to render it more accurate, 
perused the ey of 1791, and recalled to 
my memory all the circumstances of that 
time. 
the greatest composure of mind, masters of 
our imagination.” 

Here then we have the authority of an 
experimental, great and learned, skeptical 
incredulous man, saying “that he was 
gifted with a twofeld sight, and could 
see persons, horses, and birds,” in the 
natural and in the spiritual world at the 
same time. And from this it should 
pear to us that natural objects affected the 
organization of the natural eye, while other 
objects were impressed ‘‘ internally,” of 
upon the organization of the spiritual eye; 
and that this sight was distinct and within 
each of these organized forms, and could 
view distinctly both descriptions of objects 
natural and spiritual, or what he calls phe- 
nomena and phantoms. He says also that 
his vision came on by a “ tion of the 
head,” or otherwise by a collection toge- 
ther, no doubt, of the: membranes of the, 


brain : and unquestionably he felt it as a cons. 


estion or collectin ther and concen- 
Tration of the pia Sonne the medullary. 


substances of the brain: yp But, as he also 
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observes, “he suddenly observed at the dis- 
tance of ten — from him a figure—the 
figure of a deceased person :” there may 
have been at this moment as sudden-an ex- 
pansion of the pia mater towards the cra- 
nium; which observation will lay the 
foundation for my proof of spiritual vision, 
from and by the name of the optic nerve 
itself, thus :—Is not the optic nerve called 
the retina or net work membrane of the eye, 
from its: resemblance to the meshes of a 
net? Now these meshes or crossings of 
the optic nerves in the form of a net, ina 
sound and healthy eye, when natural vision 
only is effected, may be compacted toge- 
ther, as closely touching each other as the 
weft and warp of fine woven linen ; and in 
this state receive the impressions of objects 
as upon an Opaque or semi-transparent me- 
dium, like unto ground glass, or unto a 
waxed and turpentined piece of thick mus- 
lin, called a screen, for phantasmagorical 
exhibitions ; and in this state convey their 
forms, pmo and shapes, only into 
the natural degree of mind, where the sen- 
sation of natural objects are made sensible 
to the intelligent principle of mind within 
us. And also when any undue and more 
inordinate or irregular congestion should 
take place, as in M. Nicholai’s case, the 
natural sight might not at all be injured 
mar f but only occasion a greater ten- 
sion of the optic nerve leading to the eye, 
and produce a more fixedness of the eye 
and natural sight upon one particular ob- 
ject more than upon another, as. 1 have 
frequently experienced myself when under 
extreme anxiety or perplexity of mind— 
the demonstrative. cause of which, also, 
were it not a little irrelevant to the subject 
before us, I could elucidate to you. After 
this state of sensation, he adds, that ‘‘ sud- 
denly-I observed, at the distance of ten 
paces from me a figure—the figure of a de- 
ceased person.” - Hence I conclude, that 
equally as suddenly there was a rigid ex- 
pansion of the -pia mater and retina took 
place, and continued in this state for as 
many minutes as the figure appeared to 
him; and that this change occasioned his 
vision of phantoms or apparitions :—after 
which, the nerve being ‘‘ exhausted,” re- 
laved again, affected the eyelids, and 
—_ on that troubled kind cf slumber 
which lasted for half an hour. 


Now, then, dare we conclude that the in- 
ward nervous membrane of the spiritual 
sight, between the apertures of this out- 

network membrane, by this sudden 
expansion of it, was laid bare, stretched, or 
rendered sopellucid, that thus spiritual vi- 
sion was produced upon the spiritual organ 
or retina (by the delicate construction of this 
membrane being too pure to secrete natural 
ether, and of such a spiritual nature as only 
to secrete supernatural ether,) and that as 
Spiritual s admits only spiritual or su- 
pernatural light, coukl only see spiritual 
objects, while natural sight, by means of 
naturallight, could only see natural objects ; 
and that thus, and thus only, double vision 
was produced at the same instant,—of 
which M.Nicholai speaks? The meshes 





of a net lying close together over glass, will 
appear as compact as close-woven linen ; 
but when stretched or expanded as wide as 
they will reach, they manifest the glassy me- 
dium upon which they lie, and may be seen 
through from behind, by any purer but not 
impurer organization than the glass itself 
is: so likewise with the eye,—the external 
retina of the eye may lie upon a membrane 
of a purer composition than itself, and hide 
it until a sudden expansion of this retina is 
occasioned, which, of course, will mani- 
fest it between its meshes; and it may be 
the nature of this still purer membrane to 
filter purer substances than the ether of the 
natural atmospheric air, like the cornea of 
the eye filters, not atmospheric air but 
ether; and thus it is easily to be accounted 
for, how spiritual sight may thus easily 
view spiritual objects, while natural sight 
can only view natural objects. 

Dare I mention the rudiments of a cer- 
tain science, in the possession of a very 
few, thank God! I could shew you, by ex- 
periment, which almost any man may prac- 
tise, how to expand the natural retina of 
any human eye, and thereby give superna- 
tural, yea, spiritual sight, in the first de- 
gree, to the spirit of any credulous man, to 
see the souls of the living and the dead, as 
often as I pleased, though they were de- 

arted this life, or yet living in this world, 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, any 
where 4 thousand or more miles from me: 
but I dare not, on wicked and incredulous 
man's account. 

The conclusion with me is, therefore, 
this :—that as the Divine Being is the life 
of all, and the inmost soul of all human and 
animal created beings, yea, is mind within 
us, to- make us men from brutes ; that when 
He pleases to open* or expand the degress 
of man’s natural and spiritual organization, 
or natural and spiritual forms of the eye, 
man sees into both worlds at the same in- 
stant, or, in other words, has double sensa- 
tion of sight. And that, therefore, there 
must be more degrees of life and seusation 
in man, than is common to inferior ani- 
mals, seeing and knowing as we do, that 
they are born with their senses and affec- 
tions, while man is born with these. and 
only a capacity to become wise above all 
other creatures, by receiving wisdom and 
goodness from his God; to think above na- 
ture on nature’s God; to receive impressions 
from nature, compare and reason upon 
them, and calculate-results which mathe- 
matically follow :—which assuredly shews 
us that he is man’s divine life above the 
animal degree, and that of course there are 
degrees of life in man, which animals have 
no conception of, which no doubt are as 
numerous as there are heavens,—of which 
number Paul, the apostle, tells us of three. 

That the natural eye of man and animal sees 
by means of a supernatural life principle, in 
their organized forms, is an axiom incon- 





* To open the eye, the ear, &c. are scriptural 
expressions in many parts of that sacred book ; 
and a confirmation that the remarks contained 
in this Essay on Vision is founded in truth. 





trovertible: or, why, when this supernatural 
life principle has left them, as is the case 
at death, does not the organ called the eye 
see as well after this living principle has 
departed from it, as while animated with 
it? The same argument is also good for 
the other senses. And why, also, does not 
a pellucid inanimate substance, such as 
glass, by work of art convexly formed and 
polished, to produce or take off impressions 
of natural objects, retain the sense of. see- 
ing as we do?—but because there is no 
intelligence within it, to make this medium 
susceptible of the impression of objects 
upon it. A long stick is not susceptible of 
any impression made upon it; but if:you | 
make an impression upon one end of it, 
and apply your finger, containing the sense 
of feeling, to the other end, you become 
susceptible of the impression, but not so 
the stick. The common air in the whisper- 
ing gallery of St. Paul’s, or the same com- 
mon air in a ——— trumpet, is not sus- 
ceptible of the impression of the voice 
speaking in it, in these confined situations ; 
but the organ of hearing, in eontact with 
this tremulous air, receiving this tremulous 
motion, receives it in a more agitated man- 
ner than the general body of air could re- 
ceive it, and the ear of the bye-stander is 
more susceptibly impressed by this tremu- 
lous.motion, than it evuld he through the 
general body of air, and hereby it feels 
what sounds would be otherwise unintelli- 
gible to it. 
I shall, therefore, now close this essay 

with observing, that any pious and virtuous 

erson, earnestly desirous of seeing into 
uturity, may be granted this, or any other 
favour, by the Supreme Fountain of all 
Wisdom and Goodness, if the latter fore- 
sees and knows the man will make good 
use of it when communicated to him ; or 
that such a favour would be beneficial to 
some members of society. And, I believe, 
myself, that for this latter purpose the su- 
pernatural sight of many individuals are 
opened, as was the case with the one I have 
just transcribed, and the others, Mr. Edi- 
tor, which you have been pleased to insert, 
with some degree of doubtful tenacity, in. 
the Literary Gazette. But, Sir, allow me 
to inspire you with more fidelity, by telling 
you that more than one or two persons of 
my acquaintance, in London and Manches- 
ter, can open this inward-nataral sight, and 
shew you any of your friends and a¢quaint- 
ance, at any hour of the day or night, and 
what they are then at that moment doing, 
though the body of the persom bein a dif- , 
ferent quarter of the globe. Yes, Sir, I 
pledge my word, as a man of veracity, 
either they, or your humble servant, can do 
this, without having recourse to any opti- 
cal illusion. And nothing short of the , 
sacred scriptures causes me to decline do- 
ing it, should you or any of your readers 
solicit it; my reasons for which (which are 
also scriptural) are as follow:— | ’ 

If mankind will not believe what Moses 

and -the Prophets have recorded, neither : 
would they believe in the apparitions of the 
soul, and the resurrection of the spirit of 
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man in a perfect human form, a few days 
after the decease of the body, though the 
*‘ celestial apparition” or spirit of such a 
body was raised up, and manifested unto 
them. 

You may believe this assertion of mine, 
or not, as you please, but it is true, and 
every wise man among us, without being 
a magician, will feel the truth of it. 

To know these abstruse arts of Natural 
Magic, and put them in practice for the 
sake of lucre, and to satisfy the idle cu- 
riosity of a capricious multitude, or the 
sarcastic infidelity of a few, without having 
Divine authority so to do, is to take upon 
one’s self an important office, without Di- 
vine sanction; and to make known Divine 
secrets without Divine approbation—which 
is a profanation of holy things. Such a 
character as this was Balaam, and almost 
all the magicians, astrologers, and sooth- 
sayers of old; and such a man, at this day, 
who does it, is no better, of whom the laws 
of this land, justly, take cognizance: but 
a maa, such as Elijah, and other Prophets, 
knowing these things, and awaiting his 
Lord and Master’s pleasure to commission 
him to dv it, not to the multitude, but to 
his select few, whom he chooses and points 
out to him, to shew and satisfy of these 
things, like He himself did, is his Lord 
and Master’s servant, who only obeys his 
Master’s orders, and his Divine will; and 
net his own depraved and selfish inclina- 
tions. Such an one may I be, rather than 

uire the wealth of Europe, by prosti- 
tuting my knowledge te base and mercenary 
purposes. aS 


Woodspeen, Berks, Oct. 21, 1818. 
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ROYAL GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF CORNWALL. 


The fifth anniversary meeting of this 
Association was lield in Penzance on the 
6th ult. ‘The*chair was taken at 12 o’clock 
by the President, Mr. Gilbert, who was 
supported and assisted by the Vice-Patron, 
- Lord De Dunstanvil’e. 

The first. paper was by the Secretary, 
Dr. Forbes, and was a sort of “ Eloge on 
Natural History.” 

The other communications of most ge- 
neral interest were— 

An extremely valuable paper by Mr. 
Jos. Carne, ‘ On the relative age of the 
Veins of Cornwall :” in which the ingenious 
and industrious author attempts, by fair 
deductions from an immense collection of 
facts, to establish six or seven classes of 
veins, differing in the order and period of 
their formation. This paper does not admit 
of abridgment. 

A paper ** On the Hornblend Formation 
of the parish of St. Cleer, and on the Geo- 
logy of other parts of Cornwall,” by the 
Rev. John Rogers. In this communica- 
tien the author detailed the various rela- 
tions and localities of. this formation, and 
illustrated the whole by a map of the 
district, and numerous specimens of the 


‘rocks. 





Several interesting specimens were 
also presented by Mr. Rogers, from the 
slate quarries of Tintagel, illustrating the 
nature of those appearances that have 
hitherto been generally considered as ex- 
hibiting the impression.of shells, and, con- 
sequently, as demonstrating the secondary 
nature of our Cornish slate. Mr. Rogers 
is of opinion—and it would seem justly— 
that these supposed organic impressions 
are mere varieties of structure of the slaty 
matter itself. 

A paper by Dr. Forbes, ‘‘ On the Geo- 
logy of that part of Cornwall lying to the 
westward of Hayle and Cuddan Point.” In 
this Tt the author denied the stratifica- 
tion of the Cornish granite: stated the 
slate formation of the district, which he 
describe to consist of the following five 
rocks, H ornblend Rock, Greenstone, Felspar 
Rock, Staty Felspar, and Clay State; and 
expresseil his belief of the contemporaneous 
origin of these rocks, and the fundamental 
granite. As an irresistible argument in 
favour of this opinion, and as of itself sub- 
versive of the Huttonian theory, he adduced 
the frequent instances observable on the 
Cornish shores, of granite veins originating 
in the same rock, intersecting each other, 
and exhibiting at the point of intersection 
the appearance called a shift or heave. 

From the report of the Curator, Mr. 
Edward Giddy, it appears chat upwards of 
1600 new specimens have been added to 
the cabinet since last anniversary. 

Ex-racted from the Cornwall Gazette. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


THE POLAR EXPEDITION. 


From letters from Captain Ross and 
Lieutenant Robertson, of the Isabella, 
an account of the expedition has been 
drawn up for Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, which contains some parti- 
culars in addition to those we have here- 
tofore gathered from other sources; and 
as every thing connected with this inte- 
resting experiment is curious and philo- 
sophically important, we hasten to ex- 
tract from that publication the facts not 
previously noticed. 

On the 4th May, when they made the 
coast of Greenland, in latitude 65° 52’ the 
variation was as follows :— 

Variation. 

Ship’s head N. to compass, 66° 22° W. 

Ship’s head S. - - - 58°23 W. 

Ship’s head E.S.R -  - 47° 23’ W. 

Ship’shead W. - - = - 77°34’ W. 

On the 9th of June they anchored to an 
iceberg, which was aground about a mile 
from the shore, in 33 fathoms of water, in 
latitude 68° 22’, and longitude 53° 42’, and 
they now obtained an accurate measure of 
the variation, free from any irregularity in 
the action of the ship. The variation was 
found to be 67° 39’ W. and the dip 83° 7’. 


This iceberg was so firmly moored, that the 


levels of the dipping-needle were not in the 
slightest degree affected. 

On the 15th, the Isabella anchored to an 
iceberg about a mile from the north-west 
coast of Weygett, or Hare Island. — All the 
astronomical apparatus was now got ashore, 
a temporary observatory was erected, and 
the following accurate observations on the 
variation and dip were obtained:— __- 


North lat. of observatory, 70° 26’ 13” 


West long. of ditto, - 54° 51’ 49” 
Variation west, -' = Trw 
Dip, - - - = 82°48 47" 


A pendulum, which vibrated 82 seconds - 


more than ¢eenty-four hours in the latitude 
of London, when the temperature was 52°, 
vibrated in Waygatt Island 153 seconds 
more than twenty-four hours, when the 
temperature was 43°. Waygatt, or Hare 
Island, is about nine miles long, and 1400 
feet high. Some of the rocks are basaltic, 
and coal is found near the surface, in the 
north-east part of it. The latitude of the 
island is 70° 22’ 15’ W., and its longitude 
54° 51’ W., instead of 50° 15’, as given in 
the charts. 

On the 26th of June, at the distance of 
only twenty miles from Waygatt Island, the 
Isabella got into a piece of clear water that 
carried them to the land-ice, on the north 
side of Jacob’s Bight, where they made the 
following observations :— 


North latitude, . - 7 lo 23" 
West longitude, = - - 54°17’ 
Variation on the ice, - 75° 29/ 


The ship was now swung, and azimuths 
taken on board at every five points, when 
the following results were obtained :— 

Variation. 
77° 43’ W. 
70° 30” W. 
64° 56’ W. 


Ship’s head, Nortu, = - 
Ship’s head, NorTH £AST, 
Ship’s head, East, - J 
Ship’s head, sourn East, 67° 7’ W. 
Ship’s head, sourn, - 760 27' W. 
Ship’s head, sours west, 84° 38’ W.: 
Ship’s head, west, - 930 33 Ww. 
Ship’s head, Norra west, 90° 20’ W. 
Captain Ross is decidedly of opinion, 
theugh there is some difference of senti- 
ment on the subject, that the following 
oints are established by his observations: 
i, That the deviation ocoasioned by the di- 
rection of the ship head, is not on the mag- 
netic meridian, but differs in every ship. 
In the Isabella, it is to the east of north; 
and-in the Alexander, and the Harmony of 
Hull, to the westward of north. 2, That 
there is a point of change in the deviation, 
which may easily be found by azimuth or 
bearings of a distant object ; and that when 
this point of deviation is found, it may In 
like manner be found what proportion 1s 
to be added or subtracted from the true va- 
riation, but only by actual observation, for 
the deviation does not increase either in an 
arithmetical or logarithmic proportion. On 
board the Isabella, and in latitude 74°, the 
the point of change is N. 17° E. f The ex- 
treme deviation is, when the ship’s head is 
N. 80° W. viz. 19°, which is additive to the 
true variation ; so that with the ship's head 
W. and N, there is 100° of variation; or by 
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steering W. and N. the ship actually makes 
aS. by E. course. On the other hand, the 
variation decreases when the ship’s head is 
to the east, but not in an equal ratio, the 
extreme heing 17°, making the variation 
64° on that tack. 

On the 4th July, in lat. 72° 30’, the fol- 
lowing measure of the variation was taken : 

North latitude - - 72°44’ 

Variation on the ice - 78° 54’ W. 
On the 5th it was, 

North latitude - - 73°27 

West longitude - - 57°14’ 

Variation on the ice - 80° VW. 

Captain Ross has found, in general, that 
the coast of Greenland, above the latitude 
of 68°, is about 100 miles farther to the west 
than in the Admiralty charts. 

On the 22d July, an opening in the 
ice enabled the ship to reach 75° of north 
lat. The following measure of the variation 
was then taken :— 


North Lat. i= = 94° 69 
Variation on the ice, - 84° 30’ West. 


On the 25th of July they reached lat. 
75° 21’, and long. 60° 30’. The weather 
was now clearer than it had been for some 
time, and the variation was increasing so 
fast, that it became difficult to find out 
exactly how the ship was steering: by the 
compass.—The following measure of the 
variation was taken, 


North lat. - ~ - Ta- 
West long. - - - 600 22/ 
Variation, - - - 87° W. 
Dip, - - - = 84°25 


The whale vessel which brought Captain 
Ross’s despatches, brought also several 
boxes, containing minerals and objects of 
natural history for Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. 
Sir Everard Hone, Bart, Mr. Barrow, Pro- 
fessor Jameson, and Dr. Brewster; all of 
which were released at the custom-house 
hy an order from the Lords of the Trea- 
sury.* The box for Professor Jameson 
contains specimens of the mineralogy of 
the different places on the coast of Green- 
Jand, at which the expedition touched, and 
three bottles of water, one from a field of 
lee, one of the water taken from the surface 
at the temperature of 324°, and the other at 
the depth of 80 fathoms, as brought up by 
Sir H. Davy’s apparatus. When this appara- 
tus is kept down 15 minntes at 80 fathoms, 
it gives the same temperature, when drawn 
up, as the self-registering thermometer. 
Some water, when taken up, was at 304°; 
and at the same time, the self-registering 
thermometer, at 200 fathoms, gave 282. 
The wind was south, and the ice driving to 
the north. The specific gravity of the sea 
water, in lat. 74°, and temperature 46°, is 
1.0266, and at temperature 49°, 1.0260, 
when taken from a depth of 80 fathoms. 





* We regret to learn, that the boxes landed at 
Leith were opened by the custom-house officers, 
and so roughly handled, that a very important 
part of one of the collections was utterly ruined. 
We trust that in future an order from govern- 


ment will prevent such unnecessary and ubsurd 
interference. 





The temperature was 3le when it was 
brought up; but it could not be weighed at 
that temperature, as it contained much 
fixed air. 

The box for Dr. Brewster contains va- 
rious specimens from different parts of the 
coast of Greenland, and from Waygatt Is- 
land; and likewise specimens of the strata 
of stones and rocks taken from the princi- 
pal icebergs. 

We shall now conclude this notice with 
a tabular view of the variation and dip of 
the needle at different points of the ship’s 
course :— 

Variation Dip of the 
N. Lat. W.Lon. onthe lce. Needle 
68° 92’ 0” 53° 4Y 0” 67° 39 W sse 71” Oo” 


70 26 13 54 ==51 49 7i 30 82 438 47 

71 2 30 56. iF. 0 75 29 

72 4 =O 73 «(4 

74 4 0 57 45 O 84 9 

74 45 0 84 30 

75 5 O 60 2 O 87 0 84 25 
From these observations it appears, that 


the ships were approaching rapidly to the 
magnetic pole. From the observations on 
the variation, which were previously made, 
we are disposed to think that there is a 
succession of poles, or a magnetic ridge, as 
it may be called, with a diffused and move- 
able polarity, stretching to the west of Baf- 
fin’s Bay. The above observations, how- 
ever, do not yet enable us either to confirm 
or overthrow this conjecture. 





SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANIES, 


Potato Branpy.—Brandy has for 
some years past been largely distilled 
from Potato-berries in Lorraine and Cham- 
pagne : these berries produce on fermenta- 
tion as much spirit as the grapes of Lor- 
raine; but the specitte gravity of the for- 
mer to the latter is only as ] to 9 or 10. 


Corourine or WinE.—None of the sub- 
stances used in giving the red colour to 
wine form with the acetate of lead, that 
greenish grey precipitate which is the result 
of its union with genuine red wines. When 
coloured by bilberry, campeachy wool, or 
elder, the precipitate is deep blue; and 
when with fernanbouc, red saunders, or 
red beet, the precipitate is'red. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[By Correspondents.] 
NAPOLEON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *f PARIS IN 1615,” A PoRM, 
[From the New Times.) 
St. Helena. 
I hate thee, England! not that thou 
Hast cast me where I perish now, 
That thy strong hand has stampt my name 
On mankind’s lips a scoff and shame, 
But that I see—and cursing see,— 
Thy soil, still, temple of the free, 
Land of the unconquerable Mind, 
Still Sovereign, Saviour of Mankind. 
1 hate thee, that thy matchless throne 
Shadows no slave on earth, but one, 
That one, earth’s ban and scorn, the slave 
That moulders in this dungeon cave. 





And shall no after legend tell 

The glorious strife in which he fell, 
Heading in the final field 

His legions sworn to die—not yield; 
Rushing with his bosom gored 

On the shrinking victor’s sword, 
Sending out his dying groan 

In sounds like monarchies undone ? 
Heaven ! when in fire my eagles flew 
O’er thy red torrent, Waterloo, 

Had I but in the turning tide 
Plunged my dishonour’d head and died ! 
Oh had I but the heart to die! 

I fled—my legions saw me fly.— 
Now,—where yon billow darkly dashes, 
Must sleep the-coward exile’s ashes ; 
After many a shapeless day, 

Wasted, weary, worn away, 

After many an agony 

Crowding on the sleepless eye, 

Till, by the living world forgot, 

Nor Regicide, nor Rebel’s thought 
Glancing tow’rds the distant wave, 
Where earthward bent, in dull decay 
The ancient exile wastes away, 

I leave the prison for the grave! 


And my old murderers, one by one 
Sink from me, left alone—alone ! 

Like me with passing splendours curst, 
And but for me, in evil first. 

Tost from a felon’s streaming hier 
Sleeps shroudless, grim LABEDOYERE, 
Defiling with his gore the clay, 

Feasts the slow worm the traitor Nry, 
And Muorat’s blazing remnants gave 
Pollution to the Italian wave. 

Foo! !—on whose brow the royal ring 
I flung in mockery,;—to fling 
Contempt upon the name of king ! 
The peasant musket laid him low, 
His knell is rung, what is he now! 
His life in guilt—his end in fear, 
Spain howling vengeance in his ear,— 
So sank the man of massacre. 

So shall they perish, one and all, 

The bloodier rise, the bloodier fall 
Each, in his turn of terror, laid 
Beneath the bullet or the blade ; 

And every quivering slave shall die 
Concocting on his lip the lie, 

Spurn’d from life, yet loath to part, 
Telling of his loyal heart, 

Winding up with weep and wail, 

His falsehood, idle, odious, stale. 


Ol! for the storm of woe and crime, 
That swept me upward once, sublime. 
When cunning Jaim d what chance achiev’d, 
Till the wild dream myseif deceived, 
Half deemed of more than mortal birth, 
Or earth-born but to trample earth; 

A cloud earth’s evil to absorb, 

Then stoop in lightnings on the orb ; 

A planet from its centre burled =~ 

To dazzle and to waste the world; 

A scept’red, desperate, demon thing, 
Let loose for mankind's suffering, 
While Farth my fiery transit eyed, 
Trembled, believed, and deified. — 


’Tis past—the crovn in slaughter worn, 
From my dark brow in wrath was torn : 
1 jived—to bear Fate’s basest blow, 

To cow’r before my first, last foe ;— 

I lived,—by drops my cup to drain, 
The rabble’s laugh—the den, the chain; 
To kiss the dust, and groan and whine, 
For added days to days like mine, 

Till Treavon, Murder, Reyicide, 

All that was born of blood and pride, 
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Turned from their recreant Chief in shame, 
Till, ere I perished, died my name, 

Till in this den of rock and wave, 

All left NapoLeon to the grave ! 





A FRAGMENT. 
Have you been o’er the ocean, when white with 
its foam 


its 
Its waters were bright as the joys of young 


home ; 
When wave follow’d wave as the visions of sleep, 
And the sky seem’d to watch the repose of the 


deep, 
As, opening the folds of its curtain of light, 
Gold melted in water, and day into night ? 
Or when thé gay lamp of the daylight was gone, 
ye stood on the deck of the vessel alone, 
And mark’d the pale moon, like to passion’s first 


fears, 

Mix brightness with darkness, and smiling with 
tears. 

Till its light and its mist were like ecstasy fair, 

Tho’ the cloud that sail’d near them was dark 
as despair ? 

Have you been on the ocean, and landed in 


clime 
Where the hand of repose smooth'd the tresses 
of time, 
Where the air is as soft as the young lover's vow, 
And the spirit as light as the leaf on the bough ; 
Where the m: u tain, all crested with dew-drops» 


appears 
Like a gallant Knight bath’d with his fair Lady's 
tears ; 
Where the forest was calm as a whisper supprest, 
And the blue Heav’n cloudless as Hope when at 
rest ? 
ANN. 


= —___. 
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To the Editor of the Literary Guzette. 


ON ENGLISH MANNERS. 
(By the Persian Am!assador.) 


R, 

The repeated mention you make of 
the Mirza Abul Hassan in your interest- 
ing extracts from Morier’s Journey, has 
induced me to transmit you a copy of 
the letter he wrote while in London 
to a nobleman who had requested his 
opinion of the English people; and as 
its circulation at the time of produc- 
tion was rather limited, it may not be 
considered already too well known to 
occupy a place in your columns. It cer- 
tainly conveys to the mind as complete 
an idea of the Persian style of comment- 
ing on passing events as I ever met 
with; and it displays very correctly the 
phlegmatic and hasty humour inherent 
in the Mahometan character. Your own 
judgment will determine its claim to in- 
sertion; and I remain, Sir, &c. 

3 Nov. 1318. PuILarcHon. 


Mansfield Sircet, May 19, 1810. 
Sir, my Lorp, 
When you write to me some time 
ago, to ae my thought of what I see 
ani 


good 


bad this country, that time I 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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not speak. English very well; now I 
read, I write much little better; now I 
give to you my think. In this country 
bad not too much, every thing very good. 
But suppose I not tell something little 
bad, then you say I tell all flattery ; 
therefore I tell all most bad thing. I 
not like such crowd in evening party 
every night:—in cold weather not very 
good—now hot weather, much too bad. 
I very much astonish, every day now 
much hot than before, evening parties 
now much crowd than before. Pretty, 
beautiful ladies come sweat: that not 
very good. I always afraid some old 
lady in great crowd come dead; that no 
very good, and spoil my happiness. I 
think old ladies after 85 not come to 
evening parties, that much better: why 
for take so much trouble ? 


Some other thing little bad; but now 
I say good. English people all very 
good people, all very happy, do what 
they like, say what like, write in news- 
paper what like. I love English people 
very much, they very good, very civil to 
me. I tell my king, English love Per- 
sian very much. English king best man 
in the world: he love his people very 
good much. Queen very best woman I 
ever saw. Prince of Wales such a fine, 
elegant, beautiful man! .I not under- 
stand English enough to praise him : he 
too great for my language. I respect 
him same as my own King—I love him 
much—his manner all the same as talis- 
man and charm. All the princes very 
fine men, very handsome men, very 
sweet words, very affable: I like all, 
too, much. I think the ladies aud gen- 
tlemen this country most high rank, 
high honour, very rich, (except two or 
three) most good, very kind to inferior 
peoples. ‘This very good. 

I go to see Chelsea: all old men sit 
on grass, in shade of fine tree, fine river 
run by; beautiful place, plenty drink, 
good coat, every thing very good. Sir 
Gore he tell me King Charles and King 
James : I say Sir Gore, they not Mussul- 
man, but I think God love them very 
much. I thing God love the King very 
much for keeping up that charity. Then 
I see one small regiment of children go 
to dinner: one small boy he say thanks to 
God for eat, for drink, for clothes ; 
other little boys, they all answer, Amen. 
Then I cry a little; my heart too much 
pleased. 

This all very good for two things: 
one thing, God very much please ; two 
things, soldiers fight much better, be- 
cause see their good King take care of 
old wounded fathers and little children. 
Then I go to Greenwich, that too good 


saan 








place. Such a fine sight make me a 
little sick for joy: all old men so happy; 
eat dinner well, fine house, fine beds, ail 
very good. This very good country. 
English ladies very handsome, very 
beautiful. I travel great deal, I go 
Arabia, I go Calcutta, Hyderabad, Poo- 
nah, Bombay, Georgia, Armenia, Con- 
stantinople, Malta, Gibraltar ; I see best 
Georgian, Circassian, Turkish, Greek 
ladies—but nothing so beautiful as Eng- 
lish ladies. All very clever; speak 
French, speak English, speak Italian, 
play music very well, sing very good : 
very glad for me, if Persian ladies like 
them. But English ladies speak such 
sweet words—I think tell a little story— 
that not very good. One thing more I 
see, and I not understand that thing 
good or bad.—Last Thursday I see 
some * fine carriages, fine horses, thou- 
sand people go to look that carriages ; 
I ask why for? they say me, that gen- 
tlemen on boxes they drive their own 
carriages. I say, why for take so much 
trouble? They say me, he drive very 
well—that very good thing. It rain 
very hard : some lord, some gentleman, 
he get very wet: I say, why he not go 
inside? They tell me, good coachman 
not mind, get wet every day, will be 
much ashamed to go inside—That I 
not understand. 
Sir, my Lord, good night: 
Auuv Hassan.t 





* The Whip Clu). 

+ Sitting in Kensington Gardens one day, an 
old gentleman mistook Abul Hassan for one of 
his own suite, and quite teased him with interro- 
gations. At last he asked how the Ambassador 
like@ England? ‘I like every thing very well 
(replied the Persian, in broken language) but old 
man who ask tov many question.” 





THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
OR 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 








No. XVIII. 
WANT OF MIND. 


Beauties, like tyrants, old and friendless grown, 

Yet hate repose, and dread to be alone; 

Worn out in public, weary every eye, 

Nor leave one sigh behind them when they die. 
Pope. 


Now leave complaining, and begin your tea. 
Idem. 


I happened to be on a visit toa certain 
Duke, where I met with an old maid of 
sixty. The weather was very rainy, and 
the company at the Castle were thus dis- 
posed of :—In spite of the inclemency of 
the season, his Grace and the young men 
of the party, went to encounter the in- 
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conveniencies and the dangers of the 
chace. The Duchess, who is a pattern 
of piety, ordered her umbrella and garden 
chair, and went her round of charity, to 
pay her pensioners, to examine the 
scholars at her school, to inspect a little 
manufactory of her institution, and 
finally, to visit the sick. I had the re- 
fusal of a horse, a gun, and a fishing 
rod ; but the library being a most valuable 
one, I preferred profiting by the oppor- 
tunity which offered of glancing over 
many rare works. 

The aged Spinster was invited to ac- 
company Her Grace in her morning 
round; but she observed, that she ab- 
horred hospitals and. schools—in the 
former there might be infection, in the 
latter what was to be seen but a parcel 
of stupid brats?—a pretty amusement, 
indeed, to be stunned with A B, ab, and 
BA, ba! Then she hated to see scenes 
of distress—they made her low spirited. 
She was therefore told that she might 
either spend her morning in the library, 
or in the music room, if the young ladies’ 
practising could be an amusement. These 
two propositions she likewise rejected ; 
for she never. read, and she disliked 
music. Whilst I was in the library, I 
heard her go up and down stairs a dozen 
times, and as often open the front door 
to see if it had cleared up. She then 
came into the library, and looked at a 
portfolio of caricatures; and eyeing me 
angrily, said, What a book-worm you 
are! I should think that a game of 
piquet would be just as amusing. I did 
not take the hint. She then yawned 
immoderately, went out, and slammed 
the door. 


She next amused herself for five 
minutes in catching flies at the window, 
sighed profoundly, and went up to her 
room. There she lay on the bed for an 
hour, and then rose again. The rain 
increased, and she grew nervous in the 
extreme. She sent a footman to the 
village in the neighbourhood, for a num- 
ber of novels, although she did not like 
reading; but she was driven to despair. 
It so happened however, that she had 
skimmed all these books before, and she 
threw them down in a rage. She now 
played with the monkey, and grew hys- 
terical. She took some ether, next some 
brandy. She then rung the bell, sent 
for me, and when I came into the room 
I found her in a flood of tears. She told 
me that the depression of her spirits was 
excessive, and that she felt as if her 
heart would break. I now proposed 
cards; but she was too ill. A neigh- 
bouring apothecary was sent for, who 
gave her some nervous medicine. By 





this time the family returned, the pa- 
roxysm passed, the Madeira at dinner 
revived her, and cards amused her during 
the evening. 

I was anxious to find out whether she 
had any distress on her mind; whether 
her constitution was so injured as to 
render her an object of pity; whether any 
family calamity affected her, or whether 
her circumstances were impaired. I 
was informed on the contrary, that she 
had seven hundred per annum, and 
lived almost all the year round on her 
friends; that she had no one to support 
but her own maid, that she never gave 
in charity, and that she was selfish in 
the extreme ; took regular exercise, and 
enjoyed good health, except when low 
spirits seized her. She passed a great 
portion of her time at cards, and was 
never seen to take up a needle or a book, 
but occasionally made her maitl read a 
novel to her, or rather skin it. She was 
very fond of public places, and could not 
endure retirement. So great was her 
ignorance, that she asked me if Iceland 
was not in America, and inquired if the 
Pacific Ocean bore that name in time of 
war. 

This want of mind, or rather this want 
of mental cultivation, is pitiable even in 
youth; in advanced years it is con- 
temptible. If any thing can render old 
age dishonourable, it is ignorance or vice: 
the one creates disgust, the other inspires 
hatred. To see an old female doll bepatched 
and beplastered with paint, with false teeth 
and false hair, with pencilled or other 
fictitious eyebrows, is a sorry sight. Nor 
is the aged libertine, with flaxen wig 
and charcoal eyebrows, laced and im- 
prisoned in a cravat, in order to puff out 
the furrows on his cheek, a less des- 
picable object. When the former can 
converse on nothing but scandal or 
fashion, and when the latter knows 
nothing but a trick or two at cards, 
or has got the Court Kalendar by 
heart, but is ignorant of all science 
and literature, he is too silly for the 
society of children. When again his 
conversation is immoral and obscene, he 
is too much below notice for the lowest 
of his species, and should herd with the 
base, the ignorant, and the depraved 
alone; knowledge being the natural re- 
sult of experience, and virtue being the 
very best quality of age. 

Ere I close this essay, I cannot help 
observing that his Grace and the party 
returned wet through, and very much 
disappointed at the hunt being spoiled. 

Their whole conversation turned upon 
the brute creation, horses, dogs, deer, 
and foxes. They drank plentifully, and 





went late to bed. The Duke was then 
upwards of sixty. One of the party 
boasted, that at seventy-two he was as 
keen a sportman as ever, and never 
missed a hunting day; that in the sum- 
mer he passed six hours on horseback, 
as many at table, and slept, as he called 
it, round; that is to say, he slept away 
one half his life, and rode and drank away 
the other. This accounted for the turn 
which conversation took. Indeed what 
rational ideas could be looked for from 
a man who was asleep or drunk three- 
fourths of his time, and on horseback 
the other quarter part. The Duke 
doubtless accommodated his discourse. to 
this aged sportsman. For my part, I re- 
gretted the great loss of time, and that 
so jittle intellect should reign at so hos- 
pitable a feast as to render it quite irk- 
some to 

Tur Hermit tn Lonpon. 








THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—Meetinos.—There have 
been two further meetings of parties con- 
cerned in this theatre, but they produced 
nothing of public interest. Atone of them 
the Sub-Committee were soundly rated for 
lowering the prices, and thus reducing the 
ancient honours of Druty to the rank of a 
secondary or inferior theatre. For our parts 
we think the Sub-Committee acted on this 
occasion with great wisilom and judgment : 
—none knew so well as they the real value 
of the exhibitions that were about to be 
“err gee during the season ; and they, like 
honest tradesmen, charged accordingly. 
And, after all, John Bull is a whin.sleal 
animal ;—he kicked up a most furious row 
when the prices were raised, and now he is 
sulky and dissatisfied because they have 
fallen! ¢ 

Penrormances. — We have repeatedly 
stated, and most truly, that this Theatre 
does not possess histrionic materiel for 
acting a Comedy, yet, with a sort of ludi- 
crous perverseness, it perseveres in crucify- 
ing the Comic Muse about: four evenings 
out of every six. On Friday, A Bold Stroke 
for a Husband was roused from a lon 
slumber, and the play-bill was headed, 
“« Not acrep these three yeare:” all we 
shall say of its revival is, that precisely the 
same declaration might have been on the 
next attempt at its representation, for cer- 
a it was not acted on Friday. The Coun- 
try Girl was, on Tuesday, still more mise- 
rably got up, after two years sleep. A Co- 
medy, so entirely destitute of merit in the 
actors, has not been seen, even at Drury 
Lane. The only part which we can say 
was not murdered, was that of ‘‘ the Ser- 
vant,” by Mr. Evans, who made no blun- 
ders in his bows, nor mistakes in his mes- 
sages. It always gives us pleasure to no- 
tice preeminent talent, anid as this ma 
perhaps be the only opportunity we shall 
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ever enjoy of stating that Mr. Evans’s was. 
the best, performance in the play in which 
he appeared, we seize the occasion with 
avidity to do him that justice. Mr. Williams’ 
Moody, and Mrs. Mardyn’s Pegsy, taught 
us to wonder how these characters ever 
roduced any amusement or delight in the 
Selineation of preceding Artists. The Heir 
_ at Law, with two or three of the parts bet- 
ter cast, and the rest wretched: and the 
Road to Ruin, ‘in which Munden’s Old 
Dornton only proved that his forte, broad 
farce, has been too closely cultivated to 
admit of its being divided with the line of 
solemnity and pathos, have also been added 
to the list of unfortunate Comedies said to 
be revived, when in fact they have been re- 
butchered, at this most tragical theatre. 
This brings us to the written tragedies, 
(for having shewn the town that there were 
singers who could afford some pleasure in 
the operatic department,* operas are of 
course daid aside,) and we find that Orestes, 
which drew down such ‘ unanimous and 
rapturous shouts of approbation,” (vide 
bills), is, after his fourth show, laid upon 
the shelf. On Saturday, a lady (whose name 
is judiciously withheld) made her first ap- 
a as Portia in The Merchant of 
Tenice. She seems quite familiar with the 
stage, and perfect in its little requisites; 
which is much more than she is in the cha- 
racter chosen for her London debit. In 
short, if this lady really possesses talents to 
render her an acquisition to these boards, 
she must have made the most unadvised 
selection for an introduction that ever was 
seen. When she ought to have been the 
2fined and superior female Portia at home 
with the caskets, she was full of light and 
familiar comic slip-slop; and when the male 
advocate Portia, towards the conclusion, she 
was a very woman in her entreaties, instead 
of an advocate inher pleadings. We would 
impute this utter frilure to a mistaken esti- 
mate of her powers, and shall not be sur- 
ited to see the grave and elevated lady of 
Shakspeare make a very natural transit 
into the coquettish fashionable of the mo- 
dern drama. Kean’s Shylock needs no 
comment. We reinember seeing him in it 
on his first night of appearing in London. 
The impression was most forcible; but he 
has wonderfully improved since that period, 
and Shyluck ranks among his greatest 
efforts. 

BarMecipE; or THE Fata Orrsprine. 
—The offspring is not fatal, but this Dra- 
matic Romance is to the full as gloomy as 
if it were. For our opinion of such pro- 
ductions we must refer to our Nos. 89 and 
92, where Sigismar the Switzer, at this 
house, and Proof Presumptive, at Covent 
Garilen, are mentioned ; for as to criticising 
such sombre frippery it would be intoler- 
able. The Barmecide story is well known 
to all readers of the Arabian Tales: Ha- 
roun Abraschid gave his sister in marriage 
to his favourite aad vizier Gi.fur, eajoin- 

* Such as Miss Byrne? Mrs. Bellgar? Mrs. 
Bland? Three B's, by the by, with whose 
pleasing Awn the Managers seem to have hum- 
med the public. 














ing a life of respectful celibacy to the par- 
ties. These most obedient of subjects, 
of course, disobey the injunction, and 
increase the pobdlition by the amount 
of one boy, at which the enraged Caliph 
gives orders to déstroy the whole of the 
race of Giaffar, the Barmecides. Equally, 
of course, there ensues a grand variety of 
scenery, of confusion, of escapes, of Arab t 
Warriors, of perils, of skirmishes, of flights, 
of prisoners-taking :—the conclusion of the 
mélée is that the Caliph is at the mercy of 
Giaffar, to whom the army of the “* faithful” 
deserts, the worthy vizier pardons his mas- 
ter, and is perinitted to live with his wife 
in a-rational and social manner. In this 
piece there is nothing to remove it from the 
common fate of such things. It has one 
heavy offence,—that of being in three acts. 
It is exceedingly dull where it is not ex- 
ceedingly improbable. It has no music 
worth repeating, no scenery worth seeing, 
no dialogue worth hearing, no acting worth 
noticing. Ask for it this day fortnight, and 
you will find:it a grave melo-drame; that 
is, you will not find it at all. 

It is to be repeated every night, (vide 
the bills again.) We have observed in these 
authorities, the said bills, that the more 
general and decided they record the ap- 
plause to be upon eny drama, it is the 
shorter lived: in exact inverse proportion 
to the warmth of their panegyric is the 
duration of existence in the subject pane- 
gyrized. 

+ Any warriors will do;—in this instance 
they are Arabs. 





Covent Garpen.—ADELGITHA.—This 
tragedy, from the pen of the late Mr. 
Lewis, was originally produced at Drury 
Lane, in April 1807; having, like Fazio, 
been previously published. Mr. Oulton, 
in his useful dramatic work,t{ tells us “ it 
** was occasionally said that the Author in- 
“‘ tended the juvenile part of Lothair for 
*€ Master Betty, and therefore printed the 
‘* play that the doy might be better able to 
*« read it.” The plot is generally known,— 
Adelgitha has, before her marriage, a son, 
(Lothair) by a favoured lover, which secret 
is known to the tyrant Michael Ducas, who 
persecutes her with his love after marriage. 
He threatens to betray her to her hushand, 
Guiscard, and, failing in this scheme, then 

ersuades the husband that he has a rival 
in Lothair. ‘Lover's Vows” and “ Doug- 
las” are here combined. Adelgitha finally 
stabs Ducas, and confesses her former 
shame to her dishonoured lord. This 
play has been a good deal altered, and was 
announced last season with Mr. Howard 
Payne, who, we believe, had a principal 
share in these alterations, as Lothair, and 
Miss O’Neill as Adelyitha. For some rea- 
son it was laid aside, and has now been 
brought out to add another wreath to Miss 
Somerville’s rising fame. Her acting is 
throughout of an order approaching to the 
highest excellence. Macready, in Michael 





t ‘ History of the London Theatres, 1795 to 
1817.” 








Ducas, as in fact in all he undertakes, dis- 
plays talents not surpassed by any per- 
former on the Metropolitan stage. Ms 
powers are truly terrible; and, with the 
exception of Talma, we know but one 
other with whom to compare him. If Kean 
had his voice and person: or he had Kean’s 
face, what an Actor there would be! Mr. 
Young, in Guiscard, was, we thought, 
rather cold; Mr. C. Kemble, in Lothair, 
spirited and effective. 


After the Point of Honour, on Monday, 
in which Miss Logan read, at least as well 
as Mrs. Faueit (prevented from appearing 
by indisposition) could have played Mrs. 
Melfort, the Farce of the Spoiled Child was 
acted, Little Pickle (first time) by Mrs. T. 
Hill. The boyish humour of this hero was 
forced and unwilling iu the fair performer, 
who must be advised to abstain from cha- 
racters of this cast. Her love-making had 
nothing of the romping sailor-lad in it; but 
was downright mature love-making. Alto- 
gether the personation was very faint. 


Mr. Farren, ‘‘ continuing his triumphant 
career of success,” the play-bills speak thus 
of him as the Moniteurs used to do of Buo- 
naparte, who was, however, more in the 
tragic line,—Mr. Farren played Don Ma- 
nuel, in Cibber’s comedy ‘* She Would and 
She Would not,” on Tuesday. We need 
only say it was what we expected from his 
preceding performances. 





VARIETIES. 


TRAVELS IN BRAZIL. 


A subscription has been opened at Frank- 
fort for publishing Prince Maximilian of 
Wied-Neuwied’s travels in Brazil during 
the years 1815, 1816, and 1817. The work 
will appear in four volumes quarto, with 
plates and maps. 

The principal object of the illustrious 
traveller was to enrich natural history by a 
description of the animals of Brazil yet 
unknown in Europe. But he has done 
more: he has pursued learned investiga- 
tions relative to the statistics of the country, 
with observations on the manners and 
customs of its wild and civilized inhabitants, 
He visited the Eastern coast of Brazil, be- 
tween the 13th and 23d degree of South 
latitude. 

The greatest dangers which the Prince 
encountered in the course of his enter- 
prise were, among the Botocudos, a re- 
markably ferocious and cruel race of 
people; and in a desert near the river 
St. Matthew, which is infested with ounces, 
ocelots, and other carniverous animals. 

Prince Maximilian has formed a collec- 
tion of 76 species of quadrupeds, 410 of 
birds, 79 of reptiles, and 1000 of plants. 

M. Ocken, a native of Jena, an aulic 
counsellor, and a man of considerable 
learning, speaks in. the following terms of 
this work, in the journal entitled the /sis: 

“« That a human being should undergo 
such enormous fatigue, and suffer so many 
privations, for the space of two years, is 
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almost inconceivable. The firm. resolution 
of the Prince, his extensive knowledge of 
natural history, and the great sacrifices he 
has made, could alone have inspired him 
with energy, and furnished him with the 
means of realizing his vast undertaking. 
In addition to the novel nature of the in- 
formation which this work will convey to 
the learned world, the immense number of 
plates and curious observations it contains, 
must render it superior to any work on 


Brazil that has hitherto appeared.” 


Defensive Pen and Ink! 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, 

Manv robberies being committed by fel- 
lows pretending a wish to leave written 
messages for the absent master or mistress 
of the house, and sending the servant to 
fetch pen, ink, and paper; I recommend 
that every housekeeper should constantly 
keep all the requisites for writing ready at 
hand in his front parlour, or other apart- 
ment destined for the reception of stran- 
gers; so that a stranger might not have 
that excuse for sending the servant out of 
sight. Yours, &c. NESTOR. 


The King of Prussia has granted Baron 
Humboldt 2000/. a year, and all necessary 
instruments, to enable him to prosecute, 


- advantageously to science, his projected 


journey into the interior of the Indian 
peninsula. 

Mr. West, the respectable President of 
the Royal Academy, is engaged in com- 
pleting some unfinished pictures in the 
Queen’s Library at the palace in St. James’s 
Park.—Times. 


New InstrumMENT.—Francis Schuster, a 
watchmaker at Vienna, has lately invented 
a keyed instrument of six octaves, which 
he calls the Adiaphanon. This new instru- 
ment, as the name indicates, possesses the 
advantage of keeping constantly in tune. 
It bears no affinity to the pianoforte, for 
its tone is something between the harmo- 
nica and the ergan. It is very simple in 
its construction, and resists every variety 
of temperature. 


Buuts, &e.—It was stated last week in 
the journals, that a person was, by an acci- 
dent, hilled on the spot, which had so much 
affected his wife; who was a witness to the 
fatal catastrophe, that it was doubtful 
whether she would survive her husband!!! 
A Gentleman to whom this blunder was 
shewn, observed that all the absurdly 
penned notices of deaths in the newspapers 
arose from people writing their own obi- 
tuaries! 

The following was pointed out in the 
Times of Monday as an example of these 
ridiculous compositions : 

** Digp.—On the 2ist, at Richmond, 
Mr. Wm. Henry Wall, 21, a rare 
am ms of youth: to eulogise his virtues 
would but emanate from his goodness ; the 
memory of so worthy a young man will be 
Jong lamented by all who knew him.” 


The annexed, from another morning 
paper, is worthy of being companion to the 
above: 

** Erratum.—In the Poem of The Evile’s 
Lament inserted in our paper of Monday, 
the Author points out to us that the 6th 
line, Ist verse, 

Must I—must I—behold thy white ocean no 
more ? 

Should read, 


Must I never behold thy white ocean xo more ? 


For the following anecdotes we are in- 
debted to an unknown friend; but we have 
every reason to believe that they are all 


founded on facts. 


ThePrinces of Brunswick were, from their 
very early years, boys of what the French 
call, trts grande esperance. twas from 
about the age of eight till twelve they were 
in England for their education. One-day, 
the vounger, Prince William, had been mi- 
micking several persons remarkable for 
their eccentricity of speech, when the elder, 
Prince Charles, boy-like, began to copy his 
brother, but in a very awkward manner. 
His tutor checked him, observing, the ta- 
lent was natural in his brother, but absurd 
in himself, when the Prince pettishly re- 
plied, ‘‘ I know it is natural in William; 
he was, as you say, Jorn an ape!” 


Romaine, though a very worthy man, 
had no small portion of vanity in his com- 
position, as the following anecdote will 
testify :—Mr. Jones, of Nayland, (in whom 
the virtue of Christian humility shone most 
conspicupusly, but who was too orthodox 
in his opinions for the evangelical part of 
the community,) was walking with a friend 
over Blackfriars’ Bridge, when they espied 
Mr, Romaine on the other side of the way. 
Jones knew him imperfectly, as he was 
known by Romaine, but he determined, at 
all events, on crossing and asking him how 
he did. The other, however, pretended not 
to remember him. ‘* What!” exclaimed 
Mr. Jones, “‘ do you not know me, Mr. 
Romaine?” ‘ No, sir,’ replied the vain Cal- 
vinist, ‘ neither do I, nor does my Mas- 
ter, know you!” 


A Mayor of Oxford (who had not been 
a Member of the University,) amongst 
other good things, once replied thus, to 
the question of what he had been doing 
that morning? “I first went to swear in 
prostitutes for the militia, then took a ride 
as far as the obstacle (the Obelisk,) and 
came home in a decanter.” 


A person, below the middle stature, ob- 


served, he could boast of two negative qua- 
lifications, viz. that he never wore a greut 
coat, nor even lay Jong in bed. 


A woman, probably decayed in her intel- 
lect, stopped a divine in the streets of the 
metropolis,with this salutation: ‘* There is 
no truth in the land, Sir! there is no truth 
in the land!” ‘ Then you do not speak 
truth, good woman,’ replied the clergyman. 
«« Oh! yes, I do,” returned she, hastily. 
‘ Then there is truth in the land,’ rejoined 





he, as quickly. 


Humilitas was originally a menial ser- 
vant, though now, by his master’s decease, 
possessed of a property of 2000/. per ann. 


‘He carried a basket of fruit to the house of 


a friend; and, in returning home, a ser- 
vant, who let him out, said, he hoped \he 
would permit him to carry the basket back 
for him. ‘‘ My friend,” replied he, ‘* I 
once carried a knot (for he had been a por- 
ter,) and am therefore not ashamed to be 
seen bearing a basket :—the knot belonged 
to my master—this basket is my own.” 


Dr. Watts was of so extremely mild a 
dispesition, and so averse from dissension, 
that when reproached by a friend for not 
having severely reprimanded a man who 
had done him a serious injury, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘* I wish, my dear sir, you would do it 
for me.” 


A gent'eman in the habit of visiting Paris 
frequently, observes, that when a man first 
goes over to France he receives ten thou- 
sand flattering offers and promises ; the se- 
cond time, he finds himself more formally 
and coolly treated ; and, the'third time, he 
is not known at all. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
OcToBER. 
Thursday, 293—Thermometer from 41 to 60. 
Barometer from 30, 47 to 30, 50. 
Wind SW. $.—Cloudy. 
Friday, 30—Thermometer from 41 to 59. 
Barometer from 30, 50 to 30, 40. 
Wind S. and SW. $.—Cloudy till the evening, 
when it became clear. 
Saturday, 31—Thermometer from 46 to 57. 
Barometer from 30, 23 to 30, 12. 
Wind S. 3.—Rainy most of the morning, the 
afternoon and evening clearer. 
NovEMBER. 
Sunday, 1—Thermometer from 45 to 58. 
. Barometer from 30, 13 to 30, 16. 
Wind SW. 0.—Morning cloudy, afternoon and 
evening clear. 
Rain fallen, 075 of an inch. 
Monday, 2—Thermometer from 42 to 61. 
Barometer from 30, 09 to 30, 03. 
Wind S. and SW. $—Generally cloudy till the 
evening, when it became clear. 
Tuesday, 3—Thermometer from 49 to 58. 
Barometer from 29, 97 to 29, 90. 
Wind S. 4.—Generally clear. 
WV ednesday, 4—Thermometer from 36 to 56. 
Barometer from 29, 73 to 29, 65. 
Wind SE. $.—Cloudy, and raining from eleven 
till three. 
On Tuesday, Nov. 10th, at 5 hours 4 minutes 
43 seconds, clock time, the Ist Satellite of Jupi- 


ter will emerge from an eclipse ; and on Saturday 


14th, at 5 hours 44 minutes 38 seconds, the 3d 


Satellite will emerge. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We feel under much obligation to Philar- 
chon, for his very friendly communica- 
tions. 





To L. S. we havé to state that the notice 





he wishes to be added tg our reviews, rela- 


hl 
" 











- tee tothe price of the books, and names of 
_ publishing, would subject us to a hea 
stamp : and our rtising leaf rarely 
Sails to ge tp the prociog! 
the new works princ 
Publishers in fn pay statements 
on the Italian Opera, if we were in error, 
L. 8. may be assured it arose from mis- 
information, and not frem partiality. We 
can pore challenge the world to prove us 
guilty of the he latter offence in any one branch 
oped our publication. 
J.H. The Literary Gazette is more than 
Sull at present in the department specified. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This Day was published, Second Edition, 2s, 6d. bd. 
A NEW. INTRODUCTION to the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE; being an Abridgment of the Grammar 
of M. De Levizac, with a complete set of Introductory 
Exercises. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 

A. PICQUOT, Author of Elements of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Geography, &c. &c. 
Printed for G, and W. B. Whittaker, (late Law and 
Whitt.:ker,) 13, Ave-Maria-lane, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The First Step to the French Tongue, de- 
signed as an Introduction to the Verbs, with Practical 
Exercises. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


; Millar's Imperial Atlas. 
This Day was published, eleg .ntly coloured, price $1. 10s. 
' Royal Quarto, half bound, 


The IMPERIAL ATLAS: containing distinct 
Maps of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of the 
World, with the Boundaries of Eurape, as settled by the 
Treaty of Paris and Congress of Vienna; to which are 
added, the mast useful Maps of Ancient Geography, ac- 
companied by an outline of Physical Geography, &c. &c, 
Ry JAMES MILLAR, M.D. Editor of the Encyclopedia 
Edinensis, the last Edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Lecturer on Natural History, &c. &c. Engraved 
from original Drawings, made expressly for the Work, 
by W. and D. Lizars, Edinburgh. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker (late Law and 
Whittaker, ) 13, Ave-Maria-lane, London ; and Peter Hill 
and Co. Edinburgh. 


Shortly will be published, by Sherwood Neely, and Jones, 
Paternoster-row, in 1 vol. svo. 

A TQUR through SICILY, in the year 1215. 
By GEORGE RUSSELL, of His Majesty's Office of Works. 
Undertaken in Company with Frederic Wilhelm Fromm, 
one of the Judges in the Duchy of Mecklenburgh ; August 
Wilhelm Forster, Doctor of Laws, of Berlin ; and August 
Withelm Kephalides, Doctor of Philosophy, and a Pro- 
fessor ig..the University of Breslau, Silesia: —German 

considerable literary attainments, 
with whom the Author became acquainted during his 
residence, the preceding winter, at Rome. 

aan Tour will be illustrated with a general Map of Si- 

c'ly, topographical Plans of Agrigente, Syracusa, Mes- 
olnd, and the immediate neighbourhood of Etna; and 
also with several highly inte esting Views. 


Winchester College, and Public Schools. 














rie published, price 2s. 
VINDICLE WYKEHAMIC:; or, a Vindica- 
tion of Winchester College. In a Letter to Henry 


Esq. M.P. occasioned by his Inquiry into 
prmnapr | 


By the Rev. W. L. BOWLES. 


Sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Plain Bible, and the Protestant 
Church in England. With Reflections on some important 
Subjects of existing Religious Controversy. Price 4s 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This Day is published, in 8vo. price 5s. sewed, 
The ANGLO-CAMBRIAN. A Poem. In four 
Cantos. By M. LINWOOD. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 








This Day is published, Price 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, or CRITICAL 
JOURNAL.—No. Lx. 

Contents :—Mad. de Stael., sur la Revolution Francaise 
—Dante—Mélanges d’ Histoire et de Litterature—Ameri- 
can Geology—Shipwrecks of the Alceste and the Medusa 
—Captain Kater on the Length of the Pendulum—The 
Abbé Georgel—Buon aparte and the Elba MS.—Prison 

Education of the Poor—Burgh Reform—Sass 
on Art and Italy. 

Edinburgh : Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. ; 
and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 


Works ogy Legg a by mig tesa Hurst, 


Rees, 
1. THE FAST ‘OF ST. MAGDALEN. A 
Romance. By Miss ANNA MARIA PORTER. In 3 Vols. 
12mo. Price 11. is. 


2. A Narrative of a Journey of Five 
Thousand Miles through the Eastern-and Western States of 
America, contained in Eight Reports, addressed to the 
Thirty-nine English Families, by whom the Author was 
deputed, in June 1817, to ascertain whether any, and 
what Part of the United States would be suitable for their 
Residence. With R ks on Mr. Birkbeck’s “‘ Notes” 
and “ Letters.” By Henry Bradshaw Fearon. In g8yo. 
price 10s. 6d. boards. 


3. A Narrative of Shipwreck of the Os- 
wego, on the Coast of South Barbary, and of the Suffer- 
ings of the Master and the Crew while in bondage among 
the Arabs ; interspersed with numerous SS 
country and its inhabitants, and the peculiar perils of 
that Coast. By Judai Paddock, her iate Mester. In 
4to. price 11. 5s. bds. 


4. Travels.in Canada and the United States 
of America, in 1816 snd 1817. By F. Hall, Esq. Late 
Military Secretary to General Wilson, Governor in Ca- 
nada. In evo. price i4s, boards. 

5. Spenish America; or, a Descriptive, 
Historical, and Geographical Account of the Dominions 
of Spain, in the Western Hemisphere, Continental and 
Insuler ; illustrated by a Map of Spanish North America 
and the West India Islands, a Map of Spanish South 
America, and an Engraving,. representing the compara- 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Pricegs. boards, a New Edition of 
FTALIAN'BETRACTS ; being an extensive Se- 
lection fromthe best Cane and Modern Italian Aw 





thors ; preeededbey a bulary ; with Familiar 
Phrases and Dialogues. Intended as a Supplement ts 
Gali, is G and Exerci By the Editor, 





ANTONIO MONTUCCI SANESE, LL.D. 
Printed for Boosey and Sons, Broad-street, oe 
and Law and Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
Of whem may be had, 
a New Edition.ofGalignani’s GRAMMAR and EXER. 
pars do in ‘Cmeeee Lectures on the Italian Lan- 





Spanish Romances. 

COLLECTION of the best SPANISH, HISTO. 
RICAL, CHIVALROUS, and MOORISH ROMANCES, 
Edited by Ch. B. DEPPING. With an Introduction and 
Elucidations, in G lgmo. (very closely printed in 
single Cotumns,) Price 19s. 

Imported by Boosey and Scns, No. 4, Broad-street, 
Royal Exchange. 

Of whom may be had, 

Ancient Spanish Romances, relating to the 
Twelve Peers of France mentioned in Don Quixote ; with 
English Metrical Versions ; preceded by the History of 
Charlies the Great, and Or'ando, By Th. Rodd. 2 Vols. 
8vo. beautifully printed, price 21s. 


Just published, the end Edition, in 2 vols. svo. embel- 
lished wijh several fine Portraits, price 11. 8s. bds. 
THE LIFE of the Rt. Hon. R. B. SHERIDAN. 
By JOHN WATKINS, LL.D. with a particular account 
of his Family and Connexions, drawn from authentic do- 
cuments, and_illustrated with original correspondence, 
and a variety of interesting anecdotes of distinguished 
persons, among whom will be found Burke, Fox, Dr. 

Johnson, Dr. Parr, Garrick, &c. &c, 

‘When the various talents of this celebrated man are 
considered, the distinguished part he took in the political 
affaive of the Country, his long connexion with the Stage, 
his intimacy. with thé highest characters and the greatest 
wits, of the age, and those embarrassménts which too 
frequently accompany genius; a ‘faithful and impartial 
history of his life could scarcely fail to prove one of the 
most useful as well as entertaining works that has ever 
issued from the press. In this expectation the public 
will not be disappointed; they have here presented to 
them a faithful and accurate history of his private as well 
as public life—every act of his splendid career comes 
forth in gradual review, and it is but justice to say, that 
his Biographer ‘‘hath nought extenuated nor set down 
aught in malice :” he is not the mere flatterer and enco- 
» asis too much the case with modern life writers; 











tive Altitudes of the Mountains in those Kegi By 
R. H. Bonnycastle, Captain in the Corps of Royal Engi- 
neers. In @ vols. 8vo. price 11. 1s. boards. 


6. An Autumn near theRhine ; or, Sketches 
of Courts, Society, and Scenery, in some of the German 
States bordering on the Rhine. In 8vo. price 14s. 


7. 4 Journey to Rome and Naples, per- 
formed in 1817; giving an Account of the present State 
of Society in Italy; and containing Observations on the 
Fine Arts. By Henry Sass, Student of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts. In 8vo, price 12s. boards. 


Caton on Asthma. 
A POPULAR TREATISE on the PREVEN- 
TION and CURE of the different STAGES of ASTHMA 
and WINTER COUGH ; with New and successful In« 
structions for the Prevention and Treatment of Asthma- 
tic Fits, Fourth Edition. Price 3s, 
By M. T. CATON, Surgeon, 
10, Stanhope-street, Newcastle-street, Strand; 

and late of the United Hospitals of St. Thomas’ and Guy's. 

A Treatise on Indigestion ; being an In- 
quiry into the Diseases arising and connected with the 
functions of the Stomach ; with Remarks on the Liver, 
and its influence on the Gastric System. To which are 
prefixed, some gencral Observations on Scrofulous and 
Cutaneous Di . Price 3s. 

Printed for Sherwood and Co. 90, Paternoster Row; 
W. Neely, 78, Lombard Street; C. Chapple, 66, Pall 
Mall, 








he has executed his labour with fidelity : and impartiality, 
and with taat entire freed 1 bias which 
should ever mark the pen of an historian. 

*,* A few Copies of the 2nd part in Quarto, may still 
be had to complete the first Edition. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street, London. 








Aneous, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 


MR. WEST’S EXHIBITION. 
The Great Picture of 
DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE, CHRIST RE- 
JECTED, ST. PETER’S FIRST SERMON, with several 
Pictures and Sketches from other Scriptural Subjects, 
are now EXHIBITING under the immediate Pa- 
tronage of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, a 
No. 125, Pali Mali, near Carlton House, every Day from 
Ten till Five. CHARLES SMART, Secretary. 
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